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ABSTRACT 

Salary ^and fringe benefit data for faculty and 
administrators at California state postsecondary institutions are 
examined, along with economic conditions and comparative salary data, 
To provide an indication of economic trends during 1976-1981, data 
are presented on ^Eive major economic indicators. Dollar and 
percentage increases in compensation for California faculty are- o 
compared to those of seven other professional groups and also to 
federal and state civil service employees. Comparisons are also made 
between salaries and increases in the Consumer Price Index and the 
Implicit Price Deflator for Personal Comsumption Expenditures. The 
responses of the University of California and California State 
University to competition for employees from business and industry 
are described (i.e. for engineering, computer science, and business 
faculty). Information is also presented on University of California 
and California State University projections of salaries and fringe 
benefits needed to achieve parity with comparison institutions. 
Additional areas of consideration include: collective bargaining 
outcomes, medical faculty salaries, administrative salaries by 
position for California and comparison universities, and California 
community college faculty salaries. Extensive supplementary data and 
materials are appended. (SW) 
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The California Postsecondary Education Commission 
was created by the Legislature and the Governor in 
1974 as the successor to the California Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education in order to 
coordinate and pla^ for education in California 
beyond high school. As a state agency, the Com- 
mission is responsible for assuring that the 
State's resources for postsecondary education are 
utilized effectively and efficiently; for promot- 
ing diversity , innovation, and responsiveness to 
the needs of students and society; and for 
advising the Legislature and the Governor on 
statewide educational policy and funding. 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep* 
resent the general public, with three ea^bh 
appointed by the Speaker of the Assembly, the 
Senate Rules Committee , and the Governor. The 
other six represent the major educational systems 
of the State. 

The Commission holds regular public meetings 
throughout the year at which it takes, action on 
staff studies and adopts positions on legislative 
proposals affecting postsecondary education. Fur- 
ther information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and its other publications 
may be obtained from the Commission offices at 
1020 Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 98514; 
telephone (916) 445-7933. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Annually, "in accordance with. Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 51 of 
the 1965 General Legislative Session' (reproduced in Appendix A), 
the University of California and the California State University 
submit to the Commission data on faculty salaries and the cost of 
fringe benefits for their respective segments and for a group' of 
comparison institutions listed in Appendix B. On the basis of 
these data, Commission staff develops estimates of the percentage 
Changes in salaries and the cost of fringe benefits required to 
attain parity with the comparison groups in the forthcoming fiscal 
year. The methodology by which the segments collect these data and 
the Commission -staff analyzes them> (Appendix C) has been designed 
by the Commission in consultation with the two segments, the Depart- 
ment of Finance, and the Office of the Legislative Analyst. From 
the data, Commission staff prepares two reports— a preliminary 
report in the Fall as an aid to the Department of Finance in prepar- 
ing the Governor's Budget, and a final report in the Spring for use 
' by the legislative fiscal committees during budget hearings. Both 
reports are transmitted to the Governor, the Legislature, and 
appropriate officials. 

In addition, since 1979, the Commission has included in its Spring 
report data on faculty salaries in the California Community Col- 
leges. It developed this information as a result of a recommenda- 
tion by the Legislative Analyst in his Analysis of the Budget Bill , 
1979-80, which directed the Commission to "include community college 
" salaries and benefits in its annual report on faculty salaries." 

This final report for 1982-83 contains ten chapters. Included are 
discussions of: (1) faculty salaries in relation to/~ecoupmic 
trends; (2) comparisons between faculty salaries and^Hose of other 
professional groups; (3) competition by business anti industry for 
talented individuals in selected fields; (4) projectW salaries at 
the University and State University for parity witft\comparison 
' institutions; (5) projected costs of fringe benefits; (6>^ollec:tive 

bargaining; (7) medical faculty salaries; (8) salaries of selected 
administrative officers; (9) salaries of Community College faculty^ 
and (10) the Commission' s findings and conclusions for the 1982-83) 
fiscal year. 



HISTORY OF THE SALARY REPORTS 



The impetus for the faculty salary reports came from the Master 
Plan Survey Team in I960, which recommended that: 
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3. Greatly increased salaries and expanded fringe bene- . 
fits, such as health and group life insurance, leaves, 
and travel funds to attend professional meetings, 
housing, parking and moving expenses, be provided for 
faculty members in order to make college and univer- 
sity teaching attractive as compared with business 
and industry. " 

• • • • 

8. Because or? the continual change in faculty demand and 
supply, , the coordinating agency annually collect 
pertinent data from all segments of higher education 
in the state and thereby make possible the testing of 
the assumptions underlying this report (Liaison 
Committee, 1960, p/l2). 

/' 

For four years thereafter, the Legislature continually sought 
information regarding faculty compensation, information which came 
primarily from the Legislative Analyst in his Analysis of the 
Budget Bill and from the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
in its annual reports to the Governor and the Legislature on the 
level of support for public higher education. While undoubtedly 
helpful to the process of determining faculty compensation levels, 
these reports were considered to be insufficient, especially by the 
Assembly, which consequently requested the Legislative Analyst to 
prepare a specific report on the subject (House Resolution No. 250, 
1964 First Extraordinary Session; reproduced in Appendix D). 

Early in the 1965 General Session, the Legislative Analyst presented 
his report and recommended that the process of developing data for 
use by the Legislature and the Governor in determining faculty 
compensation be formalized. This recommendation was embodied in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 51 (Appendix A), which specifically 
directed the Coordinating Council to prepare annual reports in 
cooperation with the University of California and the California 
State Colleges. 

Since that time, the Coordinating Council and more recently the 
Commission have submitted reports to the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture. Prior to the 1973-74 budgetary cycle, only one report was 
submitted. Since that time, the Commission has compiled two — a 
preliminary report which is normally transmitted in December, and a 
final report in May. The first is intended principally to assist 
the Department of Finance in developing the Governor f s budget, 
while the second is used by the legislative fiscal committees 
during budget hearings. Each of them compares faculty salaries and 
the cost of fringe benefits in California's four-year public seg- 
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ments with those of other institutions (both within and outside of 
California) for the purpose of maintaining a competitive position. 



EXPANDING SCOPE OF THE REPORTS 



Over the years, the Colmmission' s faculty salary reports have become 
more comprehensive. Where they originally provided only comparison 
institution data/ they have been expanded to include summaries of 
economic conditions; comparisons with^ other professional workers; 
discussions of supplemental income and business and industrial 
competition for talent; and analyses of Community College faculty 
salaries, medical faculty salaries, administrators' salaries, and 
collective bargaining. Additionally, in November of 1981, the 
Commission also issued a special report on fringe benefit compari- 
sons ( Approaches to Studying Faculty Fringe Benefits in California 
Higher Education : An Aga lysis of the Feasibility of Alternative 
Measurements ) at the request of the legislature. 

The greatest expansion of the salary reports has been in the econom- 
ic area, and the chapter on "Faculty Salaries and Economic Condi 1 
tions" has been a principal feature since the 1978-79 budgetary 
cycle. The original reason for including a summary, on the economy 
stemmed from the decision by the State University Board of Trustees 
to abandon the comparison approach in the development of its salary 
requests. Annual changes in the Consumer Price Index (CPI) wejce 
running at double-digit levels £t that time, and faculty salaries 
across the nation were clearly not keeping pace with inflationary 
increases. (In each of the past five years, foi example, the 
American Association of University Professors [AAUP] has noted in 
its annual report on the economic status of the profession that 
faculty have lost purchasing* power in comparison to the cost of 
living.) In the State University comparison institutions, average 
increases in faculty salaries were consistently lower than CPI 
increases, and the Trustees undoubtedly felt that they could serve 
their faculties better by basing their salary requests on CPI 
changes rather than comparison institution data. Without doubt, 
this view prevailed among faculty organizations as well, and the 
combination of viewpoints led the State University to abandon the 
comparison approach. \ 

In 1981-82, the University of California also abandoned the compari- 
son institution approach to salary requests, and for the same 
reason as the State University. The comparison data for that year 
indicated a need for only a 2.7 percent increase at the same time 
that the CPI was predicted to rise by about 9 percent nationally 
and over 10 percent in California. Understandably, University 
leaders felt that the faculty would do better with a request based 
on losses in real income. 
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Throughout this period of changing segmental justifications for 
faculty salary increases, the Commission-— as well as the Governor 
and the Legislature— has maintained that comparison data are still 
valuable and should continue €§* be provided. If economic conditions 
change to the point where salary increases in comparison institu- 
tions exceed the rate of inflation, it is probable that segmental 
justifications will 'again change in favor of direct university 
comparisons,. Given the dramatic reductions in the CPI that have 
been seen in recent months (see Chapter One) , and the increasing 
concern with industrial competition for the available talent, this 
possibility may be closer to realization .than many previously 
thought. Should it occur, the Commission will continue to provide 
the balance between comparison institution data and economic d^ta 
that has characterized recent reports. In this way, the Commission 
believes that the Governor, the Legislature, and other interested 
parties' will receive the information they need to make informed 
decisions regarding faculty salaries. 
* 
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CHAPTER ONE 
FACULTY SALARIES AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 



In recent faculty salary reports, the Commission has included a 
chapter on general economic conditions both in California and 
across the country. Principally, this analysis has dealt with 
inflation rates since both faculty and ^administrators have argued 
for salary increases' above those indicated to be necessary by a 
strict reliance on comparison institution data. In the past several 
years, as well as in the early 1970s, annual changes in the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) reached double-digit levels, and the segments 
frequently noted the fact that their faculties were losing purchas- 
ing power compared both to price changes in the larger economy and 
to salary increases obtained by other professionals. 

In the current year—and probably in the coming fiscal year— the 
national and state economic climate has become even more uncertain 
as well as more complicated. No longer is it possible to deal only 
with changes in the cost of living, for inflation is no longer the 
principal economic difficulty facing .the country. Throughout the 
late 1970s , inflation constituted an annoyance in what was otherwise 
a prosperous economy: unemployment was relatively low; business 
investmtent was adequate; both the federal and California governments 
appeared to have sufficient resources to meet most needs; the Gross 
National Product was expanding at p a greater rate than the increases 
in the CPI; interest rates, while" high, had not yet had the effect 
of seriously damaging economic growth. Now, virtually all indica- 
tors, with the notable exception of interest rates, have reversed 
themselves, and the nation finds itself in a deepening recession. 

To provide an indication of past economic trends , Table 1 and 
Figure 1 show the history of five major economic indicators over 
the past five years. As can be seen, most indicators were rising, 
especially the prime rate, which went from 6.8 percent in 1976 to 
its 1981 average of 18.9 percent. The Consumer Price Index went 
" frpm 5.8 percent in 1976 to 10.4 percent in 1981, hitting a high of 
13.4 percent in 1980. Both of these factors tended to rise in ^ 
tantfem as the Federal Reserve Board forced interest rates higher in 
an attempt to curb inflation. In recent months, both have declined. 
Of the other indicators, both -the Gross National Product (GNP) and 
Industrial Production were sluggish while unemployment was more or 
less stable during the period, the latter beginning at a rate of 
7,7 percent in" 1976 and ending at 7.6 percent as a 1981 average; 

Table 2 and Figure 2 show the national experience over the course 
of the 1981 calendar year, with most of the major swings coming in 



TABLE 1 



COMPARISON OF FIVE ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
1976 TO 1981 





Annual 


Gross 










Increases in 


National 


t 




Industrial 




the Consumer 


Product 




Unemploy- 


Production 


Year 


Price Index 


(Billions) 


Prime Rate 


ment Rate" 


(Indexed) 


1976 


5.8% 


$1,718.0 


6.84% 


7'. 7% 


127.6 


1977 


6.5 


1,918.0 


6.83 


7.0 


135.9 


1978 


7.7 


2,156.1 


9.06 


6.0 


142.2 


1979 


11.4 


2,413.9 


• 12.67 


5.8 


147.2 


1980 


13.4 


2,626.1 


15.27 


7.1 


145.3 


1981 


10.4 


2,922.2 


18.87 


7.6 


149.5 



FIGURE 1 

COMPARISON OF FIVE ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
1976 TO 1981 
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TABLE 2 



COMPARISON OF FIVE ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
DECEMBER 1980 TO DECEMBER -1981 





Annual i zed 


Gross 






lnuus tn a i 




Increases in 


National 








the Consumer 


Product 




Unemploy- 


rroaucu ion 


Month 


Price Index 


(Billions) 


Prime Rate 


ment Rate 


tlnuexea; 


Dec. ' 80 


12.0% 


$2,730.6" 


19 . 63% 


7.4% 




Jan. 1 81 


8.4 




20.75 


7.4 


151.4 


Feb. 


12.0 




19*50 


7.3 


151.8 


March 


7.2 


2,853.0* 


18.25 


7.3 


152.1 


April 


4.8 




1/ . 75 


7 ^ 
/ .0 




May 


. 8.4 . 




19.25 


7.6 


152.7 


June 


8.4 


2,885.8* 


20.25 


7.3 


152.9 


July 


4 • 14.4 




20.25 


7.0 . 


153.9 


August 


9.6 




20.50 


7.2 


153.6 


Sept. 


14.4 


2,965.0* 


20.00 


7.5 


151.6 


Oct. 


4.8 




■ 18.75 


8.0 


149.2 


Nov. 


6.0 




17.00 


8,4 


146.4 


Dec- 


4.8 


2,984.9* 


15.75 


8.9 


143.3 



*Quarterly Figures 



FIGURE 2 

COMPARISON OF FIVE ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
DECEMBER 1980 TO DECEMBER 1981 
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the final six months of the year as Figure 3 shows. From July to 
December, unemployment rose from 7.0 to 8.9 percent, while the 
prime rate, fell from 20.3 to 15.8 percent. The CPI leveled off in 
December to an annual rate of increase of only 4.8 percent, down 
from 5.2 percent for the final three months of the year. Both the 
GNP and Industrial Production continued their poor performance, 
with virtually every area of production showing a decline; automo- 
biles, primary metals, lumber, and chemicals were especially hard 
hit (Council of Economic Advisers, 1982, pp. 2, 18). 

Because government revenues and expenditures are usually a reflec- 
tion of the national economy, it should come as no surprise that 
both the federal and California governments have experienced diffi- 
culties in recent months. The federal budget deficit for 1981-82 
is expected to be over $100 billion, and while that is deemed to be 
tolerable by some, the State of California does not have^the luxurv 
of being able to spend more than its revenues provide — leading to 
an atmosphere of crisis management in Sacramento. 



FIGURE 3 
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At the start of the 1981-82 fiscal year, California State government 
anticipated revenues of $22.1 billion and expenditures of $21.6 
billion. Within only a few months, however, it became clear that 
revenues would be lower than expected and expenditures higher, both 
caused by the current recession. Accordingly, Governor Brown 
called the Legislature back into special session to deal with the 
crisis, and measures were subsequently taken to increase revenues 
and decrease expenditures in the amount of about $900 million. » In 
•early March of 1982, h6wever, the Legislative Analyst indicated 
* that even these major changes in the State budget would not be 
enough and predicted that about $200 million more would have to be 
found to balance the budget by June 30. The Analyst's best case 
estimate was a $100 million shortfall; his worst case was $350 
million. 

All of these unpleasant figures derive from the performance of the 
economy. When the economy is in recession, tax revenues decline at 
the same time that demands for public funds increase. When a 
greater number of people are out of work, there are obviously fewer 
people to pay taxes, and it is also true that these same individuals 
place greater demands on such government entitlement programs as 
unemployment insurance and welfare. When prosperity is the rule, 
the opposite occurs ; government revenues increase and demands 
decrease. The relatively high rates of inflation experienced since 
1977 had the effect of dramatically increasing both federal and 
state revenues as taxpayers were forced into successively higher 
income tax brackets. In California, the rapid escalation of real 
estate values had the additional effect of providing local govern- 
ments and districts with substantial additional revenues. But with 
the advent of Proposition 13 in 1978 and the subsequent indexing of 
State income taxes to the California Consumer Price Index, major 
increases in government revenues came to an end. Still, so long as 
the economy was growing, the effects were not immediately notice- 
able, but when the recession hit, California governments at all 
levels found themselves without sufficient resources to support a 
programming standard that had been taken for granted for decades. 
The result was a major revenue shortfall and the need for the 
aforementioned special legislative session. 

At the federal level, the administration and the Congress adopted a 
budget and tax program which may have exacerbated the problem, at 
least in the short run. In adopting the largest tax cut in American 
history, massive spending deficits were created. Under the theory 
of "supply-side 'economics," such tax reductions, place more money 
into circulation throughout the economy, thereby producing further 
investment, an expanded economy, and more jobs. When the economy 
begins that expansion and more people find employment, tax revenues 
are. supposed to increase sufficiently to offset the tax reductions 
and produce a general prosperity. In addition, as the supply of 
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goods and services increases to meet demand, the theory holds that 
inflation should be reduced to less than five percent annually, 
ideally to zero- Further, as federal government revenues are \ 
increased to satisfy demands on public programs , the federal deficit! 
should also, b,e reduced, thereby causing less strain on money markets 
and a proportionate reduction in interest rates. 

While many 'economists believe that the "supply-side" theory is 
sound, some of them caution that there will be severe short-term 
* dislocations, which may be what the nation is experiencing now. / 
Although the federal tax cut is in place, it is a. three-year pror 
gram, and only 20 percent of it has been implemented to date. No 
economy, especially one as complex as .America' s , can react quickly 
to changes in federal budgetary or monetary policy. The creation 
of Hew businesses^ investments in new plants and equipment, the 
training and hiring of new personnel, all tike time, and it will be 
several years before the beneficial effects of the new economic 
policy will be seen. In the meantime, the recession ^nd the tax 
cut have caused very large federal deficits which have required the 
federal government to borrow billions of "dollars. So long as those 
deficits exist, the Federal Reserve Board will keep interest rates 
high, lest a new round of inflation eliminate any gains in the 
Gross National Product that may occur. So long as interest rates 
remain high, few businesses will borrow money to invest in new ' 
job-creating ventures, and so long as business refuses to do that, 
unemployment will remain high, federal and state revenues will 
remain low, and demands on government entitlement programs will not 
diminish. It is a very vicious cycle^ one that poses an enormous 
dilemma for both the President and Congress f and one which has many 
spin-off effects for California. 

In spite of this somewhat gloomy scenario, not all economic news is 
bad. If the figures for the past three months can be taken as a 
trend, the rate of inflation will be sharply reduced from the past 
four years. Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6, and Figures 4, 5, 6, and 7 show 
the inflation indices for the United States and California over the 
past 10 years, with estimates for the current fiscal year. The 
rate .of inflation in the early months of 1981-82 continued its 
rapid upward climb, but in recent months, it has leveled off, a&d 
is not expected to increase dramatically in the remainder of the 
fiscal year. In the 1982-83 year, it would not be surprising to 
find an annual rate of change in both the CPI and the PCE of about 
5 percent, and possibly less. Some of this, of course r is dependent 
on foreign trade conditions, particularly oil imports, but at the 
present time it appears that domestic inflation is under better 
control than it has been for many years. 

The economic forecasts tor 1982 are as diverse as the economy is 
unpredictable. The most optimistic of those reviewed for this 
report is also the least recent, and does not reflect the events of 
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TABLE 3 



COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX AND THE IMPLICIT 
PRICE DEFLATOR FOR PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 
» • ' 1972 TO 1981 

Implicit Price Deflator 
United States for Personal 

Year Consumer Price Index Consumption Expenditures 

1972 3.3% 3.5% 

1973 6.2 5.5 

1974 11.0 10.9 

1975 9.1 8.0 

1976 5.8 - 5.1 

1977 6.5 5.7 

1978 7.7 6.7 

1979 11.4 8.3 

1980 13.4- 10.2 

1981 r 10.4 8.3 



FIGURE 4 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX AND THE IMPLICIT 
PRICE DEFLATOR FOR PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 

1972 TO 1981 
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TABLE 4 



COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CONSUMER PRICE INOEX AND THE IMPLICIT 
PRICE DEFLATOR FOR PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 5 EXPENDITURES - 
1972-73 TO 1981-82 



Year 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 



United States 
Consumer Price Index 



Implicit Price Deflator 

for Personal 
Consumption Expenditures 



(est.) 



4.0% 


3.83 


9.0 


8.3 


11.1 


10.5 


7.1 


6.1 


5.8 


5.2 


6.7 


6.0 


9.4 
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FIGURE 5 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX AND THE IMPLICIT* ' 
PRICE DEFLATOR FOR PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 
1972-73 TO 1981-82 
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TABLE 5 



CALENDAR YEAR CHANGES IN THE CALIFORNIA CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (CPI) 

1972 TO 1981 



Year 


California 
CPI 


Los Angeles- 
Long Beach- 
Anaheim 
CPI 


San Francisco- 
Oakl and 
CPI 


San Diego 
CPI 


1972 


3.4% 


3.2% 


3.5% 


3.8% 


1973 


5.8 


5.6 


5.8 


6.5 


1974 


10.2 


10.3 


9.8 


11.1 


1975 


10.4 


10.6 


10.2 


9.2 


1976 


6.3 


6.6 


5.6 


6.2 


1977 


7.1 


6.9 


7.6 


6.6 


1978 


8.1 


7.4 


9.4 


10.0 


1979 


10.8 


10.8 - 


8.5 


16.5 


1980 


15.5 


15.7 


15.2 


15.2 


1981 


10.8 


9.8 


12.8 


13.5 



FIGURE 6 



CALENDAR YEAR CHANGES IN THE CALIFORNIA CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (CPI) 

1972 TO 1981 
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TABLE 6 



FISCAL YEAR CHANGE IN THE CALIFORNIA CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (CPI) • 

1972-73 TO 1981-82 



Year 


California 
CPI 


Los Angeles- 
Long Beach- 
Anaheim 
CPI 


San Francisco- 
Oakland 
CPI 


San Diego 
CPI 


1972-73 


.3.9% 


4.0% 


4.2% 


4.7% 


1973-74 


7.5 


8.0 


7.3 


8.5 


1974-75 


11.6 


11.5 


11.2 


11.5 


1975-76 


8.1 


8.2 


7.9 


7.4 


1976-77 


6.3 


6.9 


5.7 


5.9 


1977-78 


7.2 


6.4 


8.5 


7.2 


1978-79 


8.9 


8.7 


9.3 


14.1 


1979-80 


14.6 


15.1 


12.8 B 


17.4 


1980-81 


11.6 


11.3 


11.7 


12.8 


1981-82 (est.) 


10.6 


9.8 


12.2 


11.8 



FIGURE 7 

FISCAL YEAR CHANGE IN THE CALIFORNIA CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (CPI) 

1972-73 TO 1981-82 
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the fourth quarter of 1981, especially the dramatic downturn in 
inflation. Published by the Bank of America in September 1981,. it 
predicts productivity growth (after inflation) of almost 3.0 percent 
nationally and over 3.0 percent in California. Unemployment is 
predicted to decline, to 7.4 percent nationally and 6.8 percent in 
California; inflation is pegged at 8.2 and 9.0 percent, respective- 
ly; the housing market is expected to improve by as much as 20 to 
30 percent in both sales and new construction. 

In December 1981, the UCLA Graduate School of Management published 
its quarterly economic forecast, which contained far more pessimis- 
tic predictions, except for inflation* In its Executive Summary, 
the UCLA economists stated: "The outlook for 1982 is determined by 
the recession now under way. The 5 immediate outlook is grim* 
Moreover, the pain of disinflation will not be eased before 1984, 
because the economic recovery which follows the current recession 
is likely to be relatively slow" (1981, p. 1). At the conference 
where the forecast was presented, most speakers felt that the 
recession would continue into the summer of 1982 with recovery to 
follow in the last half of the year, but none was able to point to. 
definitive data which would prompt that recovery, and all hedged oijl 
their optimistic predictions . Larry Kimball , director of the 
forecast team, went so far as to state that the data lean towards 
the "More Pessimistic Alternative Forecast" than to the more san- 
guine "Base Forecast." Table 7 compares these "Base" and "Pessimis- 
tic" forecasts for eight economic indicators and shows clearly the 
tradeoffs that are involved. A higher GNP produces a lower unem- 
ployment rate, a lower prime interest rate, higher industrial 
production, more housing starts, and a lower fg^leral budget deficit. 
At the same time, inflation remains high, although not as high as 
in recent years . Conversely, lower productivity, high unemploy- 
ment, and larger defieits keep inflation at much lower levels. 

Clearly, the base forecast is far more desirable, but there is 
great doubt as to its plausibility. Investments in new plants and 
equipment, essential for any recovery, will probably not be made 
until interest rates drop to around 12 to 13 percent, and this most 
likely will not occur unless the federal government reduces its 
budgetary deficits. 

Another forecaster with pessimistic predictions is the Research 
Institute of America (RIA), a Washington-based organization which 
publishes a weekly newsletter on current economic trends. In its 
March 5, 1982, letter, RIA notes that all economic news is bad: 



The composite index of leading economic indicators fell 
for the 9th time, with no bottom in sight and the reces- 
sion several months to run .... 



. . . we don't expect any early recovery, have pretty 
much written off this year^. ... 




TABLE 7 



COMPARISON OF BASE AND MOST PESSIMISTIC ALTERNATIVE FORECASTS 
ON EIGHT ECONOMIC INDICATORS AS PREDICTED BY THE 
• UCLA- GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
1980 TO 1984 



Item 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 

GROSS NATIONAL 

PRODUCT (BILLIONS) 

Base Forecast' $2,626.1 $2,916.5 $3,070.9 $3,411.9 $3,734.5 

Pessimistic Forecast 2,626.1 2,916.5 3,074.2 3,350.4 3^58.6 

REAL GNP (1972 DOLLARS) 

Base Forecast $1,480.7 "$1,506.1 $1,480.3 $1,542.3 $1,600.1 

Pessimistic Forecast 1,480.7 1,506:1 1,476.9 1,509.0 1,529.4 

PRIME INTEREST RATE 

Base Forecast 15.27% 18.68% 13.28% 14.27% 13.16% 

Pessimistic Forecast 15.3 18.7 14.1 18.4 18.2 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(INDEXED— 1967=100) 

Base Forecast 147.0 MO. 8 145.1 155.2 16.3.8 

Pessimistic Forecast 147.0 159.8 144.9 ; 150.2 -152.8 

HOUSING STARTS 
(MILLIONS OF UNITS) 

Base Forecast 1.303 1.092' 1.315 1.776 1.781 

Pessimistic Forecast 1.303 1.092 1.329 1.436 1.290 . 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

Base Forecast 7.1 7.6 8.9 8.4 7.9 

Pessimistic Forecast 7.1 7.6 9.0 9.1 9 - 5 

FEDERAL BUDGET DEFICIT 

(BILLIONS) , %. 

Base Forecast 61.2 61.1 115.1 107.5 108.5 

Pessimistic Forecast 61.2 61.1 116.2° 141.6 193.6 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

Base Forecast ' ' 13.5% " LO.4% 5.9% 6.4% 5.8% 

Pessimistic Forecast 13.5 10.4 8.0 6.7 4.7 

Soiree: UCLA Graduate School of Management, 1981, pp. 2, 4. 
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Housing starts will stay down, up [only] 100,000 . . . ♦ - 
That kind of increase leaves the industry stuck in deep 
depression . . . • 

The jobless rate will hit 9% soon, average out at 8.5%. 
But once you factor in those workers no longer looking 
for jobs, the "real" unemployment rate is already close 
to an unhappy 12% .... 

Business investment in plant and equipment will not boom, 
despite the new tax incentives. 

The predictions of other forecasters, as well as two already men- 
tioned in this report, were presented by the Legislative Analyst in 
his Analysis of the Budget -Bill , 1982-83 for both the nation and 
California. These are shown in Tables 8 and 9. 

Nationally, the most optimistic prediction comes from First Inter- 
state Bank, but its forecast is so, different from all J:he others 
that* it is tempting to disregard *it. As an example, where the 
average of all the other forecasters tor the growth in before-tax 
profits is -7.9 percent, First Interstate predicts an increase of 
11.2 percent. This bank also has the highest prediction for an 
increase in "real" Gross National Product (the growth in the GNP 
adjusted for inflation), the lowest prediction for the unemployment 
rate, and the highest predictions for new Car sales and housing 
starts. In its California forecast, this bank also appears to.be 
more optimistic than any otijer group of economists. 

• What may be more interesting are the predictions of the Department 
of Finance in comparison to all other forecasters (excluding First 
Interstate Bank). These comparisons are shown in Tables 10 and 11. 

With the exception of the inflation rate, the Department of Fi- 
nance's California predictions are not markedly different from 
those of other forecasters, but it is clear that economists are not 
in agreement as to what the economy, national or State, will do in 
1982, and that makes the 1982-83 State budget a largely unknown 
quantity. That budget is based on a number of political as well as 
economic assumptions, the most important of which are that: (1) 
the State* s economy will improve in the latter half of 1982; (2) 
the voters will approve a bond initiative for prisons in the June 
election and disapprove .measures relating to income tax indexing 
and inheritance taxes; (3) the legislature will approve various tax 
acceleration and revenue measures as well as several spending 
reductions; and (4) the federal government will not make further 
reductions in entitlement programs such as Medi-Cal. If any of 
these assumptions proves to be unwarranted, California's state 
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budget will be out of balance, and several of them seem very tenta- 
tive at best. 

For faculty, and all other State employees as well, the prospects 
for substantial cost-of-living adjustments are accordingly bleaK. 
It is not at all unlikely that the Governor and the Legislature 



TABLE 8 

1982 NATIONAL ECONOMIC OUTLOOK OF SELECTED FORECASTERS 

Percent Change in: 

Unem- New Car Housing 

Before ploy- Sales (rail- Starts 

Real GNP Consumer Tax ment lions of (millions 

Forecaster GNP Prices Prices Profits Rate units) of "" lts ) 

Department 
of Finance 



-0.4% +8.6% +8.5% + 1.9% 8.4% 8.5 1.24 

+2.5 +7.9 +8.2 +11.2 7.1 9.7 ' 1.55 

Security Pa- n n . ~ 

cific Bank -0.3 +7.9 +7.8- - 3.5 * 9.2 8.9. 1.3 



First InterT 
state Bank „ 



Wells Fargo 
Bank 


+0.1 


+7.8 


+8.3 


N/A , 


8.2 * 


> 9.2 


1.20 


Bank of 
America 


-0.9 


+7.7 


+8.2 


-15.6 


8.7 


8.9 


1.20 


Crocker Bank 


-0.5 


+7.5 


+7.6 


M/A 


8.6 


8.9 


1.32 


UCLA 


, "I- 7 


+7.1 


+5.9 


-15.9 


8.9 


8.3 


1.32 


Chase Econ- 
ometrics 


N/A 


+8.2 


+8.4 


- 7.0 


9.0 


9.4 


1.26 


Data 

Resources 


-0.6 


+7.7 


+8.3 


- 7.1 

24 


8.6 

\ 


9.1 


1.28 
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will be facing a deficit budget in 1982-83, just as they have in 
the current year. The experience in the current year and the grim 
prospects for the budget year may well have the effect of severely 
reducing salary appropriations. Accordingly, it is not likely that 
faculty will receive range adjustments that will meet even the 
reduced increases in the inflation rate, much less make up for 
ground lost in pripr years. That is not a happy situation, but 
until the economy turpsr into a recovery and expansion phase, little 
else can reasonably be expected. 



TABLE 9 

V, 

1982 CALIFORNIA ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR SELECTED FORECASTERS 

G 

Percent Change in: 



Forecaster 

Department 
of Finance 

First Inter- 
state Bank 

Security Pa- 
cific Bank 

Wells Fargo 
Bank 

Bank of 
America 

Crocker Bank 

UCLA 



Real 

Personal Consumer Personal 
Income Prices Income 



+10.3% +11.3% -0.9% 
+11.0 + 8.3 +2.5 
+ 9.9 + 8.4 +1.4 



+11.0 

+ 9.0 
+ 9.0 
+ 7.8 



+ 8.0 

+ '7.5 
+ 7.8 
+ 5.7 



+2.8 

+1.4 
+1.1 
+2.0 



Wage and Unem- 
Salary play- 
Employ- ment 
ment Rate 



+1.1% 8.1% 

+2.7 6.9 

+1.0 8.6 

+1.0 8. 

+1.0 8.0 

+0.2 8.4 

-0.5 * 8.8 



New Resi- 
dential 
Building 
Permits 
(900s) 



125 



164 

125 

110 

135 
138 
133 



TABLE 10 

1982 NATIONAL ECONOMIC OUTLOOK OF DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
AND OTHER FORECASTERS 



Forecaster 



Percent Change in: 



Real GNP Consumer 
GNP Prices Prices 



Before 
Tax 
Profits 



Unem- New Car Housing 
ploy- Sales Starts 

ment (millions (millions 

Rate of units) of units) 



Department 
of Finance 



-0.4% +8.6% +8.5% +1.9% 814% 



8.5 



1.24 



Other 

Forecasters* -0.7 ' +7.7 



+7,8 



-9.8 



8.7 



9.0 



1.27 



^Includes Security Pacific Bank, Wells Fargo Bank, Bank of America, 
Crocker Bank, UCLA, Chase Econometrics, and Data Resources. 



TABLE 11 

1982 CALIFORNIA ECONOMIC OUTLOOK OF DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
• • AND OTHER FORECASTERS 



Forecaster 

Department 
Oif Finance 



Percent Change in: 



Real 

Personal Consumer Personal- 
Income Prices Income . 



+10.3% +11.3% 



■0.9% 



- New Resi- 
Wage and Unem- dential 
Salary ploy- Building 
Employ- ment Permits 
ment Rate (000s) 



+1.1% 8.1% 



125 



Other 

Forecasters^ 



+ 9.3 



+ 7.5 



+1.7 



+0.5 



8.5 



128 



^Includes Security Pacific Bank, Wells Fargo Bank, Bank of America, 
Crocker Bank, and UCLA. 
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• CHAPTER TWO ] 
COMPARISONS WITH OTHER PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 



This chapter compares dollar and percentage increases in compensa- 
tion for California faculty f to- those of other professional groups 
and each of these to increases in both the Consumer Price Index 
fCPI) and the Implicit Price Deflator for Personal Consumption 
Expenditure^ (PCE). 



FEDERAL AND STATE EMPLOYEES 



Tables 12 and 13 on pp. 22-23 compare percentage and numerical 
increases in the CPI and .the PCE to across-the-board (cost-of- 
living) salary increases tot federal employees, California State 
employees, and University and State University faculty since 
1961-62. Figure 8 on page 24 displays these comparisons graphically 
for the full period between 1961-62 and 1981-82. Figure 9 on the 
same page shows the first ten yea^s of this period, and Figure 10. 
on page 25 shows the years since 1971-72. 

These tables and figures show that the decade of the 1960s was a 
favorable one for public employees in general ,and for California 
State employees in particular, since their across-the-board Salary 
increases were about 50 percent higher than the annual change in 
the inflation rate. Faculty also fared well, with the University 
keeping pace with inflation and the State UniversUyJgxceeding it 
by almost as much as federal and State workers, fn ^the 197ffs and 
the 'first two years of the 1980s, however, no group of employees 
matched .the average annual increase in the CPI, and only State 
Civil Service workers exceeded the increase in the PCE, and that 
was only a marginal advantage— 7.6 percent for civil servants, 
compared to 7.5 percent for PCE. In the first two years of the 
1980s— assuming the accuracy of the 1981-82 predictions— all groups 
showed a lag compared to the increases in the cost of living. In 
those, two years, the CPI should rise a total of 21.1 percent and 
the PCE 17.4 percent. Federal Civil Service salaries rose 14.3 
percent while those of State employees increased 16.3 percent. 



OTHER PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 



Tables 14 and 15 on page' 26 compare actual salaries and indexed 
salary values from 1961-62 through 15(86-81 for associate professors 



TABLE 12 



PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (CPI), 
THE IMPLICIT PRICE DEFLATOR FOR PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES (PCE), AND SALARIES FOR FEDERAL AND STATE 
EMPLOYEES AND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 
1962-63 TO 1981-82 









Federal 


State 


University 


California 








Civil 


Civil 




State 


Year 


CPI 


PCE 


Service 


, Service 


California 


University 


1962-63 


1.2% 


1.6% 


0.0% 


6.6% 


• 0.0% 


6.0% 


1963-64 


1.3 


1.6 


5.6 


6 A 


5.0 


5.0 


1964-65 


1.5 


1.4 


8.7 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1965,-66 


2.3 


2.3 


,0,0 


4.4^ 


7.0 


10.0 


1966-67 


2.9 


2.8 


6.6 


4.5 


2.5 


6.7 


1967-68 


3.6 


3.2 


4.6 


5.1 


5,0 


5.0 


1968-69 


4.6 


4.2 


4.9 


5.7 


5.0 


7.5 


1969-70 


5.9 


4.9 


9.1 


5.6 


5.0 


5.0 


1970-71 


5.2 


4.4 


6.0 


5.2 


0.0 


0.0 


1971-72 


3.6 , 


4.1 


6.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1972-73 


4.0 


3.8 


5.4 


9.0 


9.0 


8.4 


1973-74 


9.0 


8.3 


5.2 


11.7 


5.4 


7.5 


1974-75 


11.1 


10.5 


4.7 


5.3 


5.5 


5.3 


1975-76 


7.1 


6.1 


5.4 


6.7 


7.2 


7.2 


1976-77 


5.8 


5.2 


5.0 


6.6 


4.3 


4.3 


1977-78 


6.7 


6.0 


7.0 


, 7.5 


5.0 


5.0 


1978-79 


9.4 


7.8 


5.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1979-80 


13.3 


10.8 


7.0 


14.5 


14.5 


14.5 


1980-81 


11.5 


9.4 


9.1 


9.8 


9.8 


9.8 


1981-82 


(8.6) 


(7.3) 


4.8 


6.0 * 


6.0 


6.0 
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TABLE 1>3 



INDEXED INCREASES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (CPI), 
THE IMPLICIT PRICE DEFLATOR FOR RERSQNAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES (PCE), AND SALARIES FOR FEDERAL AND STATE 
EMPLOYEES AND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 
1962-63 TO 1981-82 



5. 
4 









Federal 


State 


University 


Californi 


» 






Civil 


Civil 


of 


State 


Year 


CPI 


PCE . 


Service 


Service 


California 


Universit: 


1961-62 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1962-63 


101.2 


101.6 


100.0 


106.6 


' 100.0 


106.0 


1963-64 


102.5 


103.2 


105.6 


113.1 


105.0 


■ 111.3 ' 


1964-65 


104.1 


104.7 


. 114.8 


114.0 


105.0 


111.3 


1965-66 


106.4 


107.1 


114.8 . 


119.0 


112.4 


122.4 


1966-67 


109.5 


110.1 


122.4 


124.4 


115.2 


130.6 


1967-68 " 


113.5 


113.6 - 


128.0 


130.7 


1 OA ft 

120.9 




1968-69 


118.7 


118.4 


134.3 


138.2 


127.0 


147.5 


1969-70 - 


125.7 


124.2 


146.5 


145.9 


133.3 


154.8 


1970-71 


132.2 


129.6 


155.3 


153.5 


133.3 


154.0 


1971-72 


137.0 


134.9 


164.6 


153.5 


133.3 


154.8 


1972-73 


142.5 


140.1 


173.5 


167.3 


145.3 


167.8 


1973-74 


155.3 


151.7 


182.5 


186.9 


ICO 0 

153 . 2 


loU .4 


1974-75 


172.5 


167.6 


191.1 


196.8 


161.6 


190.0 


1975-76 


184.8 


177.9 


201.4 


210.0 


173.2 


203.7 


1976-77 


195.5 


187.1 


211.5 


223.8 


180.7 


212.4 


1977-78 


208.6 


198.3 


226.3 


240.6 


189.7 


223.0 


1978-79 


228.2 


213.8 


238.7 


240.6 


189.7 


223.0 


1979-80 


258.6 


236.9 


255.4 


275°. 5 


217.2 


255.4 


1980-81 


288.3 


259.2 


278.7 


302.4 


238.4 


280.3 


1981-82 


313.1 


278.1 


292.0° 


320.5 


252.7 


297.1 


Average Annual Increases: 










1961-62— 












5.6% 


1981-82 


5.8% 




5.5% 


6.0%. 


4.7% 


1961-62— 












4.5% 


1971-72 


3.2% 


3.0% 


5.1% 


4.4% 


2.9% 


1971-72— 










6.6% 


6.7% 


1981-82 


8.6% 


7.5% 


6.5% 


7.6% 
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FIGURE 8 

INDEXED INCREASES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, THE IMPLICIT PRICE DEFLATOR 
FOR PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES , AND SALARIES FOR FEDERAL AND STATE 
EMPLOYEES AND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 

1962-63 TO 1981-82 
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INDEXED INCREASES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, THE IMPLICIT PRICE DEFLATOR 
FOR PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES, AND SALARIES FOR FEDERAL AND STATE 
EMPLOYEES AND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 

1962-63 to 1971-72 
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FIGURE 1Q 



INDEXED INCREASES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, THE IMPLICIT PRICE DEFLATOR 
FOR PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES, AND SALARIES FOR FEDERAL AND STATE 
EMPLOYEESS AND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 

1971-72 TO 1981-82 
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Sources: Consumer Price Index: U.S. Department of Labor, 1980, 
p. 326; and 1981, p. 23. 

t Implicit Price Deflator: Byrnes and others, 1979, p. 23; 
Cypert and Clucas, 1981, p. 7. 

Federal Civil Service: Reports of the U.S. Office of 
Personnel Management. 

State Civil Service: Reports of the California State 
Department of Finance* 

University of California and California State University: 
* Annual reports on faculty salaries of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education and the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission. 
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TABLE 14 

SALARIES ortNIVfeRSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS AND OF SEVEN OTHER PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 
, ' 1961-62 TO 1980-ST 



Year* 

1961*62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- ^4 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 73 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 31 



CSUC . ■ 

Associate Associate Acccount- Job Dirs. of 

Profs. Profs, ants Auditors Attorneys Analysts Personnel Chealsts- Engineers 



$.9,668 
10,441 
10,432 
10,994 
11,804 
12,072 
12,643 
13,365 
14,053 
14,150 
14,107 
16,439 
16,431 
17,365 
18,585 
19,490 
20,133 
20,620 
23,535 
25,466 



$ 8,974 
9,425 
9,444 
10,032 
10,336 
11,460 
12,033 
12,732 
13,437 
13,526 
13,301 
14,567 
15,965 
16,344 
18,166 
19,101 
20,223 
20,361 
23,447 
25,785 



$ 7,416 
7,668 
7, 90S 
3,124 
3,323 
3,879 
9,367 
10,029 
10,686 
11,383 
11,379 
12,472' 
13,285 
14,453 
15,423. 
16,545 
18,115 
19,468 
21,299 
23,545 



? 7,266 
7,572 
7,854 
3,094 
3,322 
3,902 
9,342 
10,007 
10,715 
11,435 
11,903 
12,464 
13,133 
13,961 
14,743 
15,306 
17,364 
18,398 
20,014 
22,108 



$11,344 
12,300 
12,316 
13,644 
14,052 
14,419 
15,233 
19,163 
20,304 
22,173 
23,448 
24,693 
25,956 
28,159 
29,82! 

30,97: 

33,547 

37,807 

40,864 

44,853 



$ 7,530 
7,716 
7,998 
3,230 
3,592 
3,338 
9,611 
9,338 
10,377 
11,207 
11,677 
12,036 
12,705 
13,746 
14,325 
15,294 
16,197 
17,720 
19,140 
20,548 



$11,664 
12,060 
12,528 
12,936 
13,212 
13,857 
14,610 
15,332 
16,626 
17,872 
18,277 
19,869 
21,447 
22,436 
24,233 
•26,472 
29,223 
31,133 
34,824 
39,042 



$10,956 
11,334 
11,688 
12,024 
12,594 
13,225 
14,007 
14,720 
15,642 
16,432 
17,126 
17,726 
18,993 
20,952 
22,264 
23,944 
26,013 
28,144* 
30,737 
33,732 



$11,064 
11,634 
11,970 
12,324 
12,786 
13,474 
14,153- 
15,000 
15,850 
16,757 
17,394- 
18,322 
19,292 
20,935 
22,416 
23,346 
25,987 
28,231 
30,314 
34,039 



TABLE 15 

INDEXED SALARIES OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS AND OF SEVEN OTHER PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 

1961-62 TO 1980-81 

UC CSUC 

Associate Associate Acccount- Job Dirs. of 

Year* Profs. Profs. ants Auditors Attorneys Analysts Personnel Chewlsts Engineers 



1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 
1963-69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 



100.0 
108.0 
108.4 
113.7 
122.1 
124.9 
130.8 
138.2 
145.4 
146.4 
145.9 
170.0 
170.0 
179.6 
192.2 
201.6 
208.2 
213.3 
243.4 
263.4 



X 



100.0 
105.0 
2 
8 

120.3 
127.7 
134.1 
1*1.9 
149.7 
150.7 
143.2 
162.3 
177.9 
187.7 
202.4 
212.9 
225.4 
226.9 
261.3 
287.3 



Percentage 'increases: 

1961*62— 
1980-81 163.4% 



1961-62- 
1970-71 

1970-71- 
1980-81 



46.4% 



79.9% 



187.3% 



50.7% 



90.6% 



100.0 
103.4 
106.6 
109.6 
112.3 
119.7 
126.3 
135.2 
144.1 
153.5 
160.2 
168.2 
179.1 
195.0 
208.0 
223.1 
244.3 
262.5 
237.2 
317.5 



217.5% 
53.5% 
106.3% 



100.0 
104.2 
103.1 
111.4 
114.5 
122.5 
123.6 
137.7 
147.5 
157.4 
163.8 
171.5 
131.4 
192.1 
202.9 
217.5 
237.1 
253.2 
275.5 
304.3 



100.0 
103.9 
103.2 
115.2 
113.6 
121.7 
129.0 
161.3 
171.4 
187.3 
198.0 
208.5 
219.2 
237.8 
251.3 
261..5 
233.2 
319.2 
345.0 
378.7 



100.0 
102.5 
106.2 
110.0 
114.1 
113.0 
127.6 
130.7 
137.8 
143.3 
155.1 
159.8 
163.7 
182.6 
196.9 
203.1 
215.1 
235.3 
254.2 
272.9 



100.0 
103.4 
107.4 
110.9 
113.3 
113.3 
125.3 
131.5 
142.5 
153.2 
156.7 
170.3 

> 183.9 
192.8 
208.2 
227.0 

,250.5 
266.9 
298.6 
334.7 



100.0 
103.5 
106.7 
109.3 
115.0 
120.7 
127.9 
134.4 
142.8 
150.4 
156.3 
161.3 
173.4 
191.2 
203.2 
213.6 
237.4 
256.9 
280.6 
307.9 



100.0 
105.2 
108.2 
111.4 
115.6 
121.8 
128.0 
135.6 
143.3 
151.5 
157.2 
165.6 
174.4 
139.2 
202.6 
215.5 
234.3 
255.2 
278.5 
307.7 



204.3% 278.7% 
57.4% 87.3%. 
93.3% 102. 2% 



172. 9% 234.7% 
48.8% 53.2% 
83.4% 118.3% 



207.9% 207.7% 
50.4% 31.5% 
104.7% 103.1% 



* Mine-eonch salaries for associate Professors ara for eha fiscal year noted. Twelve-moth salaries 
for all other professional groups are determined on March 1 of the appropriate fiscal year noted* 

Sources: Associate Profeaaors: Annual reports on faculty salaries. California Post- 
secondary Education Coaalsslon. K 

Other Professional Groupei O.S. fiepartaect of Labor, 1980, pp. 294-295; 1931, pp. 11-12, 73-74. 
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in the University of California and the California State University 
with those of seven other professional groups surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as part of its National Survey of Profes - 
sional , Administrative , Technical and Clerical Pay .^ 

These tables use the rank of associate professor instead of an 
all-ranks average since recent increases in the number of faculty 
at the professor rank tend to distort the latter average when 
comparing faculty salaries with such groups as those displayed in ( 
Tables 14 and 15, for which a middle rank has also been used. This 
single-rank average does not eliminate distortion completely, since 
the number of faculty at any given step of the rank can affect the 
average for the entire rank, but it is still preferable to an 
all-ranks average. The fact that some distortion continues to. 
exist is indicated in Figure 11 below and Table 16 on page 28, 
which show that the average salary for State University associate 
professors actually exceeds the average for University of California 
associate- professors in 1980-81. This is the first time the State 
University average has ever exceeded the University's at any rank, 



FIGURE 11 

MEAN NINE-MONTH SALARIES OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS AND OF SEVEN 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS SURVEYED BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

1961-62 TO 1980-81 



35,000 
30,000- 
25,000 



!O,000-— - 



S,000 



University of California Associate Professors 
California State University Associate Professors 
Department of Labor Survey Group — 
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TABLE 16 

SALARIES OR EARNINGS OF SELECTED FEDERAL WORKERS , 
OTHER PROFESSIONAL GROUPS , AND UNIVERSITY AND STATE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 

1980-81 



Annual 
Salariaa 



370,000 



facaral 

ClTil 
Sarvica 



Prlrata 
Industry 



Category I 
Pualic 

gigggrglttia* 



Uairtraity of 
California 
_ Faculty 



California Stata 
UniTariity 

Faculty 



965,000 



966,956 
"(Attornay 71)" 



$60,000 



935,000 



$50,000 



956,326 
(Hnginaar Till)" 

956,016 
(Ca. Acct. IV) 



365,000 



940,000 



349,015 
(GS-15) 



946,345 
(Gxavlat 7X1) 



$35,000 



$36,582 





(At to may IT) 

942,890 
(Sir. of in) 

942,622 
(Zaginaar 71) 



336,663 
"(Giasiac V)" 



336,330 
(Frofaator) 



330,000 



$25,000 



320,000 



$15,000 



$25,369 
(CS-U) 



$30,563 



(Buyar IV) 
928,713 
(Jo» Aaalyat 17) 

325,746 

(Accountant IV) 
924,401 
(Auditor III) 



932,350 
-(Profaaaor)- 



325,730 



(All lankj) 
924,460 
(Aaao. Prof aaaor) 

$19,310 
(Aaat* Profaaaor) 



_ 915,450 
(Inatructor) 



932,664 
-(All Rankj)- 



$25/464 



(Aaao* Profaaaor) 



$33,270 
(Profaaaor) 

$29,012 
(AU lanka) 



$25,735 



(Aaao* Profaaaor) 
920,965 



321,214 

-(Aaat. ?rof«aaor)— (Aaat. Profaaaor) 
313,365 
(Inatructor) 



$10,000 



Sources: Federal Civil Service Employee Salaries and Private Industry 

Salaries or Earnings: U.S. Department of Labor, 1981, pp. 74-75. 

Category I Public Universities:. American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, 1981, p. 5. 

University of California and California State University Faculty 
Salaries: California Postsecondaty Education Commission, 1981 
Appendices E and F. f . 
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and it applies only to associate professors, as the University 
continues to hold a lead at the professor and assistant professor 
ranks. The reason for the State University lead at the associate 
rank is that far more State University associate professors occupy 
the top step than do University of California associate professors, 
a point which is discussed more fully in Chapter Three. 

Tables 14 and 15, as well as Figure 11, show that every group 
except job analysts has received greater increases since 1961-62 
than associate professors at either of the. senior segments. In 
1961-62, the average compensation for the seven occupations was 
$9,677, compared to $9,668 for University and $8,974 for State 
University associate professors. In 1980-81, the averages were 
$31,124 for the seven occupations, compared to $25,466 and $25,785 
for University and State University associate professors, respec- 
tively. The gradually increasing salary advantage of the surveyed 
occupations over the professoriate is shown in Figure 12 below. 

During this 20-year period, the University went from approximate 
parity to an 18.2 percent deficit while the State University went 
from a 7.3 percent deficit to a 17.2 percent deficit. Between 



FIGURE 12 

PERCENTAGE SALARY INCREASES FOR UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR^ AND SEVEN 
\ OTHER PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 

1961-62 TO \970-71, 1970-71 TO 1980-81, AND 1961-62 TO 1980-81 * 

300-i \ 




1961-62 and 1971-72, the seven comparison occupations increased by 
an average of 64.9 percent compared to 45.9 percent for the. Univer- 
sity and 48.2 percent for the State University. Since then, the 
comparison groups increased by 95.0 percent compared to 80.5 percent 
at the University and 93.9 percent at the State University. Certain 
professions within the, group fared especially well, attorneys and 
personnel directors in particular. The fosmer showed a 278.7 
percent salary increase since 1961-62 and the latter a 234.7 percent 
increase. Attorneys had an 18.4 percent lead over the University 
and a 24.2 percent lead over the State University in 1961-62. By 
1980-81, those leads had increased to 43.2 percent and 42.5 percent, 
respectively. The numerical differences were $2,176 and $2,870 in 
1961-62 and $19,387 and $19,068 in 1980-81, respectively. Within a 
percentage point or two, these conclusions apply equally well to 
full professors and to assistant professors, as Table 17 on the 
next page demonstrates. Thus, while it is generally recognized 
that California faculty salaries kept pace with or exceeded the 
cost of living in the 1960s and fell behind in the 1970s, other 
professional groups did better in both decades. 

These findings are consistent with those reported by the American 
Association of University Professors (AAUP) as shown in Tables 16 
and 17. Table 16 shows 1980-81 salaries for federal employees at 
three grades (GS-11, 13, and 15), salaries for professional, groups 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, average all-ranks 
faculty salaries from the AAUP survey, and faculty salaries at the 
University of California and the California State University. 
Table 17 shows losses in real income for the same groups since 
1969-70. 

The faculty salaries listed in Table 16 are based on nine months of 
employment ^while those for the other occupations are for eleven. 
Adjusting the faculty averages for comparability by an increase of 
22.2 percent (the difference between nine months and eleven) raises 
the AAUP all-ranks average to $31,442, the University of California 
all-ranks average to $39 ^916 , and the State University all-ranks 
average to $35,453. Even with this adjustment, however, faculty 
salaries are raised only to the occupational levels of Buyer IV, 
Chemist V, Engineer VI, and Director of Personnel III, still well 
below the middle and higher ranges of many other professionals, 
attorneys in particular. In many academic disciplines, this poses 
major recruiting problems, but in such fields as business, engineer- 
ing, and computer science, it has created particular difficulties, 
a problem to be addressed in Chapter Three. 
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TABLE 17 



PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN REAL SALARIES FOR SELECTED FEDERAL WORKERS, 
OTHER PROFESSIONAL GROUPS, AND FACULTY 

1969-7Q TO 1979-80 _ 



Occupational Groups 

Federal Civil Service 

GS-15 
GS-13 
GS-11 

Selected Professional and Administrative 
Positions in Private Industry 

Auditor III 
Accountant IV 
Chief Accountant IV 
Attorney IV 
Attorney VI 
Chemist V 
Chemist VII 
Engineer VI 
Engineer VIII 
Job Analyst IV 
Buyer IV 

Director of Personnel III 

All Faculty in AAUP Category I, 
Public Universities 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructors 

University of California 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 

California State University 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 



Percentage Change in Real Salaries 



1969-7* 

to 
1979-80 



•13.3% 

-14.8 

-15.9 



-19.3% 
-19.6 
-21:1 
-19.9 



-18.0% 

-18.1 

-17.4 



-18.0% 
-15.2 
-15.9 
-15.0 



1 $69-70 

to 
1974-75 



- 5.1% 

- 5.2. 

- 5.2 



8.9% 
9.4 
9.3 
8.7 



-11.0% 
9.4 
n 9.0 



- 3.6 

- 8.6 

- 8.5 

- 9.* 



1974-75 

to 
1979-80 



- 8.7% 

-10.2 

-11.2 



- *.7%. 


-2.61 


- 4.2% 


- 0.3 


+ 0.7 


- 1.0 


+ 5.2 


+ 1.1 


+ 4.L 


0.0 


+ 1.1 


- 3.2 


-10.3 


- 9.4 


1.5 


- 3.8 


- 3.1 


- 0.7 


-,2.8 


- 0.4 


- 2.4 


- 4.5 


- 2.3 


- 2.3 


- 4.1 


- 2.L 


- 2.1 


- 1.9 


+ 3.2 


- 4.9 


• 2.4 


- 0.4 


- 2.4 


- 0.2 


- 1.0 


+ 0.8 



-11.4% 
•11.3 
•12.5 
•12.3 



7.9% 

9.6 

9.3 



•10.2% 

- 7.1 
• 8.1 

- 6.0 



Sources; Federal and Private Industry; U.S. Department of Labor, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, National Surveys of Profes- • 
sional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay , June 
1970, March 1975, and March 1980. 

Category I Public Universities: Annual reports of the 
American Association of University Professors. 

University of California and California State University: 
Annual reports of the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation and the California Post secondary Education Commission* 
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CHAPTER THREE 



SEGMENTAL RESPONSES TO 
COMPETITION FROM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



The Commission's final report on faculty salaries for 1981-82 
quoted a number of articles which highlighted the current difficul- 
ties in filling faculty positions in business administration, 
engineering, and computer science. In April 1981, the Director' s 
Report of the Commission, included a summary of the national report, 
Science and Engineering Education for the 1980s and Beyond , pub- 
lished jointly by the National Science Foundation and tjhe Federal 
Department of Education in October 1980. This report noted \that 
"there are, at present, shortages of trained Computer professionals 
and most types of engineers at all degree levels;" that "university 
engineering schools and departments which train computer profes- 
sionals are unable to fill existing doctoral faculty positions"; 
that "there is an immediate problem of providing for the acquisi- 
tion, retention, and maintenance of high-quality faculty to teach 
engineering and computer courses"; and that "the high cost of 
maintaining existing laboratory apparatus and of replacing obsolete 
apparatus and facilities is a severe problem for university faculty 
who engage in research in equipment- intensive fields such as elec- 
trical engineering, computer science, physics, chemistry, and the 
life sciences"^ (California Postsecondary Education Commission, 
1981b, p. 6). 

Simply stated, the problem is one of tremendous industrial demand 
which has raised engineering, computer science, and business sala- 
ries to very high levels; enormous enrollment demand from students 
who want to earn those salaries upon graduation; and a shortage of 
faculty to teach them. The faculty shortage has been created by 
the same factor as student demand; business and industry are paying 
doctorate holders far mpre than they can earn on campuses. A 
recent article in Science included a good summary ("United States 
and Technological Preeminence," 1981V. 

z 1 In the past 10 years the approximately 280 U.S. engineer- 
ing colleges have been stressed by a 100 percent increase 
in undergraduate enrollments and a decrease in U.S. 
graduate students. Although tile baccalaureate degrees 
granted have increased by more than one-third in this 
period, the industrial demand for engineering baccalau- 
reates has not been met. In electronic and computer 
engineering, a recent Purvey* indicated that the supply 

^Technical Employment Projections , 1981-1983-1985 . Palo 
Alto: American Electronics Association, 1981. 
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is less than half the demand for the current year and 
will be less than one-third the demand in 1985. A direct - 
result of attractive industrial job offers has been a 
decrease in the number of candidates available for fac- 
ulty appointments. The best current estimates are that 
more than 10 percent of the available faculty positions 
in engineering and computing are vacant. The other major 
limitation is the obsolete status of much of the labora- 
tory equipment available for instruction. 

The 10 percent figure in Science may be conservative* On August 
20, 1981, the Wall Street Journal reported: < 

Even^Mlf hasn't been able to fill all its faculty jobs in 
such sought-after fields as microelectfonics and computer 
engineering. At another top school, Cornell ^University 1 s 
College of Engineering, some graduate seminars have 
expanded to 50 students from 20 in less than a decade, 
while seven of the school's 42 faculty positions in 
electrical engineering are unfilled. Across the country, 
2,500 out of a total of 20,000 faculty positions are 
vacant, says Elizabeth Vetter, the executive director of 
the Scientific Manpower Commission in Washington (Lowen- 
stein, 1981). 

The article goes on to state that a baccalaureate engineering 
graduate °can expect a starting salary of $22,500, "about 10 percent 
above the average salary for assistant professors with doctoral 
degrees." The College Placement Council reports that its most 
recent survey shows starting salaries closer to $25,000. for bach- 
elor's degree engineers. Similar figures apply to business gradu- 
ates, and the disparity between business faculty and corporate 
businessmen and women widens with seniority. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA RESPONSES 

On January 21, 1982, the University of California Regents approved 
a separate salary schedule for Business Administration/Management 
and Engineering faculty to take effect on June 30. This schedule 
is designed to provide a more attractive compensation structure to 
compete with business and industry and with other academic institu- 
tions. Although the University did not dwell on industrial compe- 
tition as^ reason for implementing the new schedule, it is clear 
from discussions with University officials that such competition 
was one reason for the Regental decision. The. immediate reason was 
competition from other institutions with which the University 
competes for many of its faculty. Those institutions, and the 
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University's position with respect to them, are displayed in Table ♦ 
18 Ion page 36 for business/management faculty in 1980-81 and in 
Tabjle 19 on page 37 for engineering faqulty in the 1981^82 academic 
year. Although the list of surveyed universities is not the same* 
for both tables, the data nevertheless indicate the University of 
California's concern for a declining competitive position. Table 
20 on page 38 compares the new University of California schedule 
with the old one and includes mean salaries from the 1981-82 engi- 
neering survey for comparison purposes . ^ 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY RESPONSES 

The California State University lacks both' the -resources and the 
legislative authority to institute its own salary structure; thjis 
it has sought to secure legislative approval for a nev* schedule 
designed to improve its competitive position in hiring and retaining 
faculty in high-demand areas. That schedule was discussed on pp. 
47 and 57 of last year's Commission report on faculty salaries and 
need not be reiterated at any length here. In summary, it proposed 
the addition of between six and ten additional steps above existing 
ranges (ten for assistant professors and six for associate and full 
professors) with 2.5 percent intervals between steps. In addition, 
it called for a system of peer review and final approval of the 
chief campus officer prior to entry into the upper-level salary 
structure. 

The Legislature rejected this proposal for three reasons: (1) it 
required a $1.6 million appropriation; (2) it was not specifically 
aimed at faculty in high-demand fields but .applied to all faculty; 
and (3) it required peer review only for the higher steps f leaving 
advancement through the first five steps of each rank on ail auto- 
matic annual-advancement basis as it has been for many years. 

The phenomenon of automatic advancement has been discussed in 
previous Commission salary reports, and remains a major problem 
within the State University since it creates significant impaction 
at the top step of each rank. During the 1960s, when the State 
University's rapid enrollment growth necessitated the hiring of 
large numbers of new faculty, impaction was a minor problem; but in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s, it has become severe. Table 21 on 
page 39 and Figure 13 on pa:ge 40 show the percentage of faculty at 
each step of each rank for the past five years t clearly illustrating 
this problem. 

i ' 

1 (text contxnues on page 40) 
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TABLE 18 

NINE-MONTH FACULTY SALARIES IN BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
ANO OTHER UNIVERSITIES ' 
1980-81 



ERIC 



'* Professors 


Associate Professors 


Assistant Professors 


Average 
Salary 


C 

Institution 
Loae 


Average 
• sa 1 ary 


Institution 
uoae 


Average 

- ja 1 ary 


Institution 


$45,851 
45,569 
44,900 
44,483 
42,750 
42,239 
42,047 

" 41,505 
41,163 
40,661 

o 


" A 

• I • 
' a 

F . . 
P 

N 
0 
E 
B 

„D 


$32,957 
32,883 
32,500 
31 i 175 
30,584 
30,267 
30,088 
29,789 
29,602 
29,222 


1 

E 

Q ' 

F 
I ■ 
A 
H 
N 
0 
- R 


$26,911 
.26,540 
26,442 
26,393 
26,335 
26,332 
25,704 
25,662 
25,266 
25,123 


I 
F 
H 

Q 
C 
0 

i 4, 

- A 
D 
B 


$40,576 


Mean of 20 


$29,056 


Mean of 20 






40,533 


L 


28,890 


D 


O /. Q *7 /. . 

2.W , y / <» 


A 










$24,958 


Mean of 20 


39,522 


6 " 


28,700. 


P . 


24,442 


E 


$39,050 


University of 
California 










38,965 


Q .. ■ 


28,413 


. - R 


24 ,,266' 

1 


6 






$28,266 


University of 
California 






38,886 
38,122 
37 400 


H 
R 
K 


28,250 
27,931 
' 27 ,900 


: M 

G 
K 


24,125 
23,933 
23,800 


N 

S ' 
. M 










$23,253 


University of 
California 


16,620 
35,505 
34,130 

*• • 


*' 8' 
. J 
C 


27,822 
26,282 
26,015 

/ 


S 
J 
C 

• 

41 


23,250 
22,700 
22,021 


P 

- t 
J 


/ 




4 
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TABLE 19 

NINE-MONTH FACULTY SALARIES IN ENGINEERING 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND TWELVE OTHER UNIVERSITIES ~ 
1980-81 



Professors 



Associate Professors Assistant Professors 



Average 
Salary 


Institution 
Code 


Average 
Salary 


Institution 
Code 


Average 
Salary 


Insti tution 
Code 


$46,580 
43,889 

/■O rt7rt 

41,800 
41,775° 


A 
C 

T 
1 

F 
D 


$35,505 
31,943 

30,955 
30,900 


A 
C 

U 

B 
F 


$28,722 

28,411 
oft hag 

27,715 
26,467 


A 
B 

D 
£ 










$26,066 


Mean of 12 


41,7*67 


B 


30,536 


E 


26,000 


F 






$29,932 


Mean of 12 






40,975 


L 


29,251 


G 


25,375 


G 


$40,937 


Meaa of 12' 










40,197 
40,04^4 


G 
E 


29,170 
27,675 


J 
I 


25,274 
24; 779 


H 
I 


$39,587 


University of 
California 


$27,598 


University of 
California 






39,107 
36,941 
35,102 


J 
K 
H 


27,406 
27,356 
27,163 


I 
K 
H 


24,084 
24,052 
23,870 


J 
K 
L 



$23,275 University of 
_j> California 
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TABLE 20 

EXISTING 1981-82 AND REVISED 1982-83 SALARY SCHEDULES 
FOR UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT AND 
ENGINEERING FACULTY ON NINE-MONTH APPOINTMENT 



Academic Rank 


Step 


Existing 
Schedule 


Revised 
Schedule 


Percent 
Difference 


Professor 


1 


$30,100 


$37,000 


22.9% 


(Mean Engineering 


2 


33,200 


39,000 


17.5 


Salary at Comparison 


3 


36,800 


V 41,500 


12.8 


Institutions , 


4 


40,200 


44,000 


9.5 • 


$40,937) 


5 . 


43,600 


48,000 


10.1 




6 


47,100 


52,400 


11.3 


Associate Professor 


1 


. $24,600 


$32,500 


32.1% 


(Mean Engineering 


2 


26,000 


33,900 


30.4 


Salary at Comparison 


3 


- 27,600 


35,300 


27.9 


Institutions, 


4 


30,000 


Only 3 Steps in Range 


$29,932) 


5 


33,100 


Only 3 Steps in Range 


Assistant Professor 


1 


$19,700 


$24,500 


24.4% 


(Mean Engineering 


2 


20,500 


27,000 


31\ 7 


Salary at Comparison 


3 


21,700 


29,000 


33.6 


Institutions, 


, 4 


« 23,100 


30,900 


33.8 


$26,066) 


5 


24,500 


Only 4 Steps in Range 




6 


25,900 


Only 4 Steps in Range 
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FACULTY BY RANK AND STEP 


• 








1977-78 THROUGH 1981 








Rank and Step 


ste R 


1 Q77~7Q 




1979-80 


1 sou 0 1 


1 SO 1 


Professor 


1 


9.6% 


8.7% 


ft 


- 7 .9% 


7.0% 


2 


8.6 


8.9 


o.U 


ft ^ 

O . O 


7 5 




3 


9.2 


7.9 


0 o 
o .2 


7 A 


7 ft 






7.1 


8.3 


7.6 


7 Q 


7 1 




5 


03 O 




67.7 


OO .0 


7ft £ 


Associate 


1 


12.2 


11.3 


i ft ft 


11.6 


12.2 


Professor 


-> 


14.5 


13.1 


1Z .0 


12 0 " 


13 1 










13.9 


13 4 


13 2 

1J » A 




4 


18.6 


18.0 


15.0 


lA 9 
14 .Z 






5 


36.6 


42.3 


47 9 


Aft ft 


Aft n 


Assistant 


1 


2.2 


1.8 


1.9 


2.4 


1.9 


Professor 


2 


5.3 


6.2 


4.8 


5.4 


6.1 




3 


13.4 


11.7 


13.0 


12.4 ' 


14.1 




4 


18.0 


15.5 


14.1 


16.1 


17% 1 




5 


61.1 


64.8 


66.2 


63.7 


60.8 


Average 


1 


8.8 


8.1 


8,0 


8.0 


" 7.6 


(All Ranks) 


2 


9.7 


9.7 ' 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


3 


13.0 


10.9 


10.7 


10.0 


10.2 




4 


13.2 


12.7 


11.1 


11.0 


10.3 




5 


55.3 


58.6 


61.4 


62.2 


63.1 



By contrast, the University of California has a merit system which 
generally results in much slower advancement through the ranks and 
steps of the professdrial ladder. Although datar are available only 
for the 1980-81 academic year, the difference in salary administra- 
tion policy is clearly evident, as Table 22 and Figure 14 on page 41 
illustrate. 

Denied the opportunity to add additional steps to existing profes- 
sorial ranks, the State University has opted for placement of 
junior faculty in senior ranks. As noted in a recent Trustee 
agenda item (1982/ p. 1): 

As a result of . . . hiring problems (s) the CSU campuses 
have had no alternative but to devise special accommoda- 



FIGURE 13 

PERCENTAGE OF CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY FACULTY AT EACH STEP 

(ALL RANKS COMBINED) 
> 1977-78 TO 1981-82 




TABLE 22 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA FACULTY DISTRIBUTION BY RANK AND 

1 98(1-81 



Rank 



1 



Professor 
Number 250 



403 415 545 397 254 



Percent 10.6% 17.1% 17.6% 23.1% 16.8% 10.8% 

Associate 
Professor 

Number 308 297 460 165 16 

Percent 24.72 23.835 36.9% 13. 3t 1.3% 

Assistant -.— 

Professor 

Number 9 115 



330 294 101 



Percent 1.0% 13.3% 38.1% 33.9% 11.6% 



18 
2.1% 



93 
4.0% 



0.0% 0.0% 



STEP 

Total s 

2,357 
100.0% 



1,246 
100.0% 



0.0% 



Totals ' 

Number 567 815°° 1,205 1,004 514 272 93 
Percent 12.7% 18.2% 26.9% 22.5% 11.5% 6.1% 2.1% 



867 
100.0% 

4470 
100.0% 



& 



FIGURE 14 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA FACULTY DISTRIBUTION BY RANK AND STEP 

1980-81 
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tions. For example, CSU campuses have had to make more 
and more appointments into upper academic ranks in order - 
to compete with other colleges and universities even 
though the applicant may not have yet demonstrated all of 
the qualifications normally required by ttyat level of 
appointment. 

Where normal entry is at assistant "professor, step 3, a large 
number of appointments have been made at associate and full profes- 
sor levels. The percentage of such appointments is shown by disci- 
pline in Table 23 on the opposite page. 

The number of faculty involved in these percentages over the three- 
year period was not indicated in the. Trustees' agenda item, but 
another table indicated that 493 new €aculty were appointed in Fall 
1981 alone— 166 in business administration, computer science, and 
engineering" indicating that the number of appointments of new 
faculty to upper ranks is considerable. 

The problem with upper-rank appointment is that it tends to under- 
cut the tenure process. Normally, State University faculty are 
expected to serve a four-year probationary period at the assistant- 
professor level prior to being granted tenure and appointment to 
the associate-professor level. At the time tenure is awarded or 
denied, the professor undergoes a lengthy review of his academic 
credentials and performance. But if faculty are appointed initially 
to an upper rank, the purpose of the probationary period tends to 
become confused, and it is often assumed that tenure will be virtu- 
ally automatic. Higher level appointments can also cause resentment 
from assistant professors who'may feel that they are being forced 
to operate under a different set of standards than their more 
highly paid, but still untenured, colleagues. 

In an attempt to alleviate some of these problems, on March 24, 
1982, the Trustees approved a resolution which permits what amount 
to off -scale appointments. It will allow assistant professors in 
business administration, computer science, and engineering to be 
paid at associate professor rates while retaining the title of 
assistant professor. The policy will be in effect only for the 
1982-83 academic year, since it is anticipated that both salaries 
and salary administration will be negotiated through a -collective 
bargaining agreement in subsequent years. In the interim, the new 
policy may help to solve some of the system's acute recruiting 
problems. A complete solution to all of the State University's 
salary problems, however, including those of impaction and noncom- 
petitive salaries in high-demand disciplines, will probably not be 
found in the near future. 
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TABLE 23 

LEVEL OF APPOINTMENT OF NEW TENURE-TRACK FACULTY 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
FALL 1979 THROUGH FALL 1981 
(THREE-YEAR SUMMARY) 





Percent by Oiscibline 




Discipline 


Assistant 
Professor 


Associate 
Professor 


Professor 


Computer Science 


22% 


47% 


31% 


Engineering 


25 


50 


25 


Architecture 


25 


50 


25 


Business Administration 


29 


43 


,.< 28 


Agriculture 


40 


40 


20 


Public Affairs 


46 


27 


27 


Psychology 


50 


16 


31 


Biological Sciences 


53 


21 


26 


Home Economics 


53 


32 


16 


Health delated 


58 


30 


13 


uuuv.a uiuu 


58 


28 


14 


Mathematics 


59 


33 


9 


Communications 


59 


32 


9 


Physical Sciences 


65 


22 


13 


Fine Arts 


68 


29 


9 


Letters 


71 


16 


13 


Foreign languages 


71 


* 14 


7 


Social Sciences 


72 


18 


10 




FACULTY HOUSING SUBSIDY PROGRAM 
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It has been acknowledged for some time that one of the major impedi- 
ments of the University and the State University to hiring out- 
standing new faculty is the high price of real estate in virtually 
all urban areas of the State* A 1981 report by two Bank of America 
analysts, Michael Salkin and Dan Burning, traces the cost history 
of singlerfamily homes in California since 1970* Other housing 
cost estimates from the Bank of America's Economic Outlook—Calif or- 
nia 1982 and. from the California Association of Realtors 1 California *^ 
Real Estate Trends Newsletter , together with the annual changes in 
the Consumer Price Index and the Implicit Price Deflator for Person- 
al Consumption Expenditures, are shown in Table 24 on page 45. The 
differences in the estimates are caused by differences in sample 
populations and in times of the year when the samples were taken. 
In spite of these differences, however, the ■ estimates clearly 
indicate the extremely rapid rise in home prices that has affected 
all California home buyers and which has caused severe recruiting 
problems for both the University and the State University, especial- 
ly where junior faculty are concerned. 

In August 1979, the Regents approved the sale of $25 million in 
revenue bonds to assist in the recruitment and retention of faculty 
on all nine campuses of the University. Termed the "Faculty Home 
Loan Program," it provided loans to qualified faculty members up to 
a maximum of $135,000 per individual at an interest rate of 6.875 
percent. In order to qualify, the faculty member was required (1) 
to be a member of the academic senate, (2) to satisfy campus offi- 
cials that he or she would either leave the campus or not accept a 
position if the loan were not offered, and (3) to meet all the 
requirements of Crocker Bank tffcich acted as trustee for the funds. 

Even if the faculty member met all these requirements, he or she 
must have been in a field which was undergoing severe recruitment 
problems, since the purpose of the program was to strengthen indivi- 
dual departments and not necessarily to aid all faculty members, 
either in place qx prospective, who needed help. Many faculty with 
greater needs than those wh<j received loans failed to receive them 
because they were not in high-demand fields* In toto, 196 loans 
were awarded, "69 to professors, 31 to associate professors, 80 to 
assistant professors, and 16 to such persons as librarians, pro- 
vosts, and deans. The program is now fully committed. 

In January 1982, the University began another program which is 
entitled the "Faculty Mortgage Program*" It involves an agreement 
with the Bank of America whereby the Regents purchased a numbe^ of 
existing 9 percent mortgages from the barifc in return for the bank's 
underwriting $15 million WQrth of mortgages at 12 percent. In 
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. TABLE 24 

ESTIMATES OF HOUSING PRICES IN CALIFORNIA 
IN COMPARISON TO CHANGES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
AND THE IMPLICIT PRICE DEFLATOR FOR PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 

1970 TO 1982 

California 

Sal kin- Bank of Association of Consumer Implicit 



Year 


Ourning 
Estimate • 


America 
Estimate 


Realtors 
Esti mate 


Price 
Index 


Price 
uer i a tor 


1970 


$ 24,300 


XT 1 A 

N/A 


«. N/A 


C City 

5.9% 




1971 


26,500 




N/A 


4.3 




1972 


28,400 


vr / a 

N/A 


vr / a 

N/A 


3.3 


i. 0 


1973 


31,000 


N/A 




o . z 


j.j 


1974 


34,100 


N/A 


N/A 


11.0 




1975 


41,000 


$ 43,400 


"n/a 


9.1 


8.0 


1976 


47,900 


48,275 


$ 50,772 


5.8 


. 5.1 


1977 


61,300 


60,663 


63,021 


6.5 


5.7 


1978 


69,800 


69,922 


71,872 


7:7 


6.7 


1979 


82,800 


82,375 


87,886 


11.4 


8.3 


1980 


98,000 


97,961 


97,593 


13.4 


10.'2 


1981 


107,700* 


107,750* 


102,551* 


10.4 


8.3 


1982 


116,900* 


117,455* 


N/A 


5.7* 


5.0* 


Net Increase 












1970-1981 

1975- 1981 

1976- 1981 


343.2% 

162.7 

124.8 


N/A 
148.3% 
123.2 


N/A 
N/A 
102.0% 


134.2% 
69.0 
59.8 


109.5% 
53.3 
45.9 



*Estimated 
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several ways, this is a profitable arrangement for both parties, 
since the University obtains a reasonable rate of return, on its 
investment and faculty members can obtain mortgage money at less 
than existing market rates* Qualification for the program is 
virtually identical to that for the Faculty Home Loan Program, and 
University officials indicate that about five } mortgages have already 
been extended under the program* 

The University is also instituting two other programs to assist 
faculty members in purchasing homes. The first is called the 
"Salary Differential Housing Allowance Program 11 and is' slated to 
begin this April and extend for five years. As with all, other 
University housing programs, no State 'funds are involved, but 
unlike the other programs, no Regents 1 funds are involved either. 
The program is essentially an authorization for the campuses to 
raise their own funds to aid prospective facility members who would 
not otherwise accept faculty positiifrns\ It does not apply to 
current faculty. Eligibility for the program is the same as for 
the others, but involves direct salary subsidies rather than loans, 
the subsidy to be negotiable between the individuals and the campus 
administrations. 

Finally, under the "Short Term Housing Loan Program," as of this 
April the Regents are loaning $2 million to the campuses at 6 
percent interest which must be repaid in eight years. Qualified 
individuals may borrow up to $25,000 from their campus with interest 
rates, repayment terms, and down payment to be negotiable. 

As a contrast, it should be noted that Stanford University (one of 
the University' s eight comparison institutions and one that has 
found housing costs to be its single biggest barrier to faculty 
recruitment) recently initiated its own housing subsidy program. 
Funded for $2.25 million, the program provides grants of between 
$3,565 and $8,379 (depending on salary) which are intended to make 
up the difference between housing costs in California and national 
averages, a difference Stanford estimates at about 40 percent. 
Each grant is to be reduced by one-seventh of the principal amount 
each year and eliminated entirely after seven years. Annual salary 
increases are expected to make up the difference. 

Some indications exist that housing prices will decline in the 
immediate future. The January 10, 1982, issue of the California 
Real Estate Trends Newsletter , published by the f California Associa- 
tion of Realtors states that 

A result of sluggish sales activity, there continues to 
be some downward adjustment in the rattf of housing price < 
appreciation. In November, the statewide median sales 
price declined 3.0 percent. On a 12-month basis, prices 

• ' ■ ' ' { 
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were appreciating at a rate of only 5.1 percent, the 
lowest annualized rate of appreciation recorded this 
yeat. 

With th^ prime rate falling (as noted in I Chapter 1) and great 
national concern over the size of federal budget deficits , there is 
a chance that the interest market will,, fall to levels that will 
again make home purchase attractive. Should that occur, the housing t 
industry may again build sufficient housing to raise the supply of 
homes up to demand levels, with a resulting stabilization or even 
decline in prices* This is obviously a veky tentative possibility 
at present, but the prospects for housing Availability at affordable 
prices are better than they have been in sortie years. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

PROJECTED SALARIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

! AND THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY REQUIRED 
FOR PARITY WITH COMPARISON INSTITUTION PROJECTIONS 

1981-82 AND 1982-83 



On November 20, the Regents of the University of California approv- 
ed a request for a 9 percent increase in faculty salaries for the 
1982-83 academic year. The University based this request on sev- 
eral factors: (1) an anticipated rate of change in the Consumer 
Price Index of 8.5 percent nationally and 8.4 percent in Califor- 
nia; (2) the continuing high cost of housing in California; and (3) 
the probability that the parity requirements derived from compari- 
son institution projections are understated. The University also 
noted that there have been losses in real income of between 15 and 
19 percent but did not ask for additional funds to compensate for 
those losses . 

The California State University will not submit a request for 
faculty salary increases for the budget yfcar. The principal reason 
for this is the uncertainty surrounding collective bargaining. On 
February 2* 1982, the Public Employment Relations Board announced^ 
the results of the preliminary election for an exclusive bargaining 
agent. In "|£he election, only health center physicians and dentists 
selected an agent— the Union of American Physicians . Faculty were 
split in their preferences between the United Professors of Califor- 
nia (UPC) and the Congress of Faculty Associations (CFA). The 
results of the election are shown in Table 25. The runoff election 
is scheduled for April 12 through May 4. 

TABLE 25 

RESULTS OF PRELIMINARY ELECTION FOR THE SELECTION OF AN EXCLUSIVE 
FACULTY BARGAINING AGENT AT THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Votes Percentage 

Candidate Received of Vote 

United Professors of California 6,316 42.2% 

Congress of Faculty Organizations 6,267 41.8 

No Representation 2,400 " 16.0 

Totals 14,983 100.0% 
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Regardless of the outcome of the election and possible subsequent • 
negotiations, the Commission will follow. its usual procedure .of 
presenting the results of the comparison institution projections 
for the budget year. These numerical results are shown in Table 26 
below. The percentage computations are presented in Appendices E 
and F. 

Table 26 shows that the University and the State University all- 
ranks average salaries for the current year are 2.0 percent behind 
and 4.0 percent ahead of the average for their respective comparison 
groups in the current year. These percentages show some regression 
from those reported in this year's preliminary report, which showed 
leads of 1.1 and 5.3 percent, respectively, in the current year and 
required adjustments of 5.5 and 0.5 percent, respectively, in the 
budget year. Assuming predictive accuracy again, Table 26 also 
shows that for 1982-83 the University and the State University will 
require faculty salary increases of 9.8<.and 2.3 percent, respective- 
ly, to equal the projected salaries at their comparison institu- 
tions. 

As noted above, the projections in Table 26 are based on salary 
increases at the comparison institutions over a five-year period. 
In recent years, this projection formula has been criticized on the 
grounds that recent rapid increases in the cost of living and in 
salaries at comparison institutions tend to depress the projected 
salaries of the comparison institutions and show the. California 
institutions in a moire jfavorable position than they 1 actually are. 
In other words, while the five-year averages for the comparison 
institutions may show an increase of 7 percent, their actual in- 
creases may be higher. , 



TABLE 26 

ALL-RANKS AVERAGE SALARY REQUIRED AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA AND THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TO EQUAL THE COMPARISON INSTITUTION PROJECTIONS 
1981-82 AND 1982-81 



Institution 

University of 
California 



UC and CSU 
Salaries 
in 1981182 



$35,002 



Comparison 
Institutions 1 
Salary Projections 
1981-82 1982-83 



Comparison Inst. 
Projections Lead 
UC and CSU by: 
1981-82 1982-83 



$35 , 688 $38 , 436 +1 . 96% +9 .81% 



•California State 
University $30,992 



$29,764 $31,701 -3.96% +2.29% 



£4 



Table 15 in the December 1981 preliminary salary report tended to ■ 
support the conclusion that the parity figures were understated. 
Updated information received from the comparison institutions since 
then has confirmed this assessment* Where the University and the 
State Uuiversity showed salary increase needs <$f 5*5 and 0.5 percent 
for 1982-83 based 00^1980-81 data, the more recent data shows needs 
of 9.8 and 2.3 percent,- respectively — both increases caused j^y 
current-year .salary adjustments in the comparison institutions 
which were larger than the average for the previous five years. 



Figure 15 below and Table 27 on p. 52 .show the annual comparison 
institution increases . for the. past five years, with the mean of 
those years indicated by a single line across Figure 15. Clearly, 
the increases of recent years have tended to* render the parity 
figures more conservative than they should be. At the same time, 
the 1981-82 data indicate a leveling of increases, and if that 
trend should continue, or if increases decline next year in response 
to the decline in/ the rate of inflation noted in Chapter One, the 
parity figures for 1983-84 will probably be overstated Ijy a percent- 
age point or two. Should that be likely, the Commission will so 
indicate in future reports. 



FIGURE 15 

ANNUAL AND FIVE-YEAR MEAN PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN FACULTY SALARIES 
AT COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
1977-78 TO 1981-82 
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TABLE 27 ' 

COMPARISON INSTITUTION AVERAGE SALARIES 
1976-77 THROUGH 1981-82 

Item \, 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 , 

Professor 
Univ. of Calif. 

Comparison Inst. < _ 

Amount $28,828 $30,386 $32,383 $34,794 $38,144 $41,714 

% Change -- 5.40% 6.57% 7.45% 9.63% 9.36%- 

Calif. State Univ. 

Comparison Inst. 

Amount $25,171 $26,293 $27,822 $29,407 $32,010 $34,308 

% Change « 4.46% 5.82%. 5.70% 8.85% 7.18% 

Associate Professor 
Univ. of Calif. 

-Comparison Inst. „ 

Amount $19,524 $20,646 $21,943 $23,528 $25,635 $28,126 

% Change - 5.75% 6.28% 7.22% 8.96% 9.72% 

Calif. State Univ. 

Comparison Inst. 

Amount <$19,024 $19,973 $21,224 $22,494 $24,564 $26,283 

% Change - -- 4.99% 6.26% 5.98% 9.20% 7.00% 

Assistant Professor 
Univ. of Calif. 

Comparison Inst. ^ _ ^ A rt/ _ 

Amount $15,509 $16,365 $17,447 $18,372 $20,096 $22,941 

♦ % Change - 5.52% 6.61% . 5.30%^ 9.38% 14.16% 
Calif. State Univ. 

Comparison Inst. „ _ 

Amount $15,371 $16,129 $17,061 $18,066 $19,443 $21,137 

% Change « 4.93% 5.78% 5.89% 7.62% 8.71% 

All-Ranks Average* & 
Univ. of Calif. 

Amount ■ $24,630 $25,979 $27,674 $29,665 $32,478 $35,688 

% Change --. 5.48% 6.52% 7.19% 9.48% 9.88% 

Calif. State Univ. 

Comparison Inst. 

Amount $21,887 $22,902 $24,258 $25,662 $27,919 $30,161 

% Change - 4.64% 5.92% 5.79% 8.80% 8.03% 

*All-ranks averages are based on the staffing patterns contained in Appendices 
E and F. . • ' 
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Further data on the predictive mechanism are shown in Table 28.. It 
presents the mean predictive error for both the preliminary and 
final Commission salary reports since 1973-74. (The mean predictive 
error is derived by adding the numerical values, ignoring the 
pluses and minuses for the eight years shown in Table 28, and 
dividing by eight.) From these deviations, it can be seen that, in 
times of relative economic stability, the projection methodology is 
extremely reliable, particularly in the final report* The only 
years where large errors occurred were 1975-76, 1980-81, and 1981- 
82, especially the latter two years, and it is also clear why those 
errors showed up. In 1974-75, the CPI rose 11.1 percent— the 
highest rate in decades. This rate was reflected the following 
year in higher-than-normal faculty salary increases at comparison 
institutions. More recently, in 1979-80, the CPI rose 13.3 percent, 
causing 1980-81 salary increases to be similarly abnormal. The 
1980-81 CPI increase of 11.5 percent explains the 1981-82 salary 
deviations . 



TABLE 28 , 

ANNUAL PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PREDICTED 
AND ACTUAL ALL-RANKS AVERAGES IN COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 
1973-74 THROUGH 1981-82 



UC Comparison Inst. Average CSU Comparison Inst. Average 

Salary Exceeds Projection By: Salary Exceeds Projection By: 
Year Preliminary Report Final Report Preliminary Report Final Report 



1973-74 


+0.4% 


+0.3% 


-3.1% 


-2.8% 


1974-75 


+3.3 


+0.8 


-0.3 


+0.6 


1975-76 


+2.6 


+1.8 


+3.7 


+3.3 


1976-77 


+1.6 


-0.9 


+3.7 


-0.8 


1977-7sf 


-1.8 


+0.3 


-2.3 


-1.2 


1978-79V 


+1.6 


+1.2 


+0.2 


+1.1 


1979-80 


+3.0 


+1.5 


+1.0 


+0.1 


1980-81 


+5.2 


+3.3 


+3.0 


+3.5 


1981-82 


+7.6 

0 


+3.3 


+6.1 


• +3.1 


Mean Pre- 
dictive Error 
1973-74 to 
1981-82 


±3.0% 


±1.5% 


±2.6% 


±1.8% 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

PROJECTED COST OF FRINGE BENEFITS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
AND THEIR RESPECTIVE COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 



The projected 1982-83 costs of fringe benefits at the University of 
California and the California State University are shown in Table 29. 

Fringe benefits for faculty consist of retirement , Social Security, 
unemployment . insurance, Worker's Compensation, health insurance, 
life insurance, and disability insurance* The largest component of 
the benefit package is retirement, which amounts to approximately 
80 percent, of all countable fringe benefits at the University and 
70 percent" at the State University. This single factor has a 
profound effect on the usefulness of the data in Table 29, since 
the employer's cost of providing a retirement program may bear only 
an indirect relationship to the benefits received by the employee* 
(For further discussion of this problem, see the recent report of 
the Commission, Approaches to Studying Faculty Fringe Benefits in 
California Higher Education : An Analysis of the Feasibility of 
Alternative Measurements [ 1981a fT) 



TABLE 29 

ALL-RANKS AVERAGE COST OF FRINGE BENEFITS REQUIRED AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TO EQUAL THE COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS PROJECTIONS FOR 1982-83 



Institution 

University of 
California 

California State 
University 



Cost of 
Fringe Benefits 
in 1981-82 



$9,390 
$8,899 



Comparison 
Institution 
Projected Cost of 
Fringe Benefits 
in 1982-83 



$6,703 
36,543 



Projected 
Percentage 
Increase 
Required: 
1982-83 



-28.62%* 
-29.10%** 



* Adjusted for the effect of a 9*81 percent range adjustment. 
Adjusted for the effect of a 2.29 percent range adjustment. 
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There are, of course, many different types of retirement programs 
in operation across the country. Some are funded by public agen- 
cies,, some through private associations, and others through insur- 
ance companies. In some cases, the public retirement program is 
self-contained within the institution (e.g., the University of 
California Retirement System— UCRS) . In other cases, the program 
includes public agencies outside of postsecondary education (e.g., 
the Public Employees Retirement System— PERS, which includes State 
University faculty and nonacademic employees along with most other 
State employees) . 

Because payments to and benefits from these fringe benefit programs 
vary widely, it is virtually impossible to make a precise determina- 
tion of the benefits received by aijalyzing dollar contributions. 
Additionally, there are the problems -of vesting and portability. 
Some retirement systems become vested with the employee after only 
a year or two, while others require considerably longer. A faculty 
member 1 who works in one system for four years may not yet have his 
^benefits vested, while a faculty member in another system may enjoy 
the vesting benefit. An employee who leaves a retirement program 
prior to vesting receives no benefits in spite of the fact that 
payments have been made by his or her employer. Further, some 
retirement programs permit an employee to carry the employer's 
contributions with him when he goes to a new employer; others do 
not. This feature, generally referred to as "portability," can be 
a major benefit, but it is not reflected in the cost figures that 
are currently used to indicate the relative status of University 
and State University faculty vis-a-vis their comparison groups! 

Another ingredient in the fringe benefit stew is the fact that not 
all benefits are included in the current methodology. .For, example, 
some institutions may offer as benefits, in addition to retirement 
programs, Social Security fefthtributions , medical insurance * tuition 
waivers or reductions forJJependents, free athletic tickets, dental 
insurance, discounted hiding, and similar perquisites. Such 
financial incentives may npt be reflected in the comparisons at the 
present time since it can be very difficult to assign a monetary 
value to them, but they could have much to do with the overall 
attractiveness of -a university to a prospective or continuing 
faculty member. 

For these reasons, a caveat included in several previous salary 
reports should again be stressed: the , reliability of the fringe 
benefit data shown in Table 29 is limited and should be used with 
the utmost caution . Untii better data become available, the seg- 
mental view that fringe benefits for faculty should correspond to 
those for all other State employees is probably the most reasonable 
policy to follow* 
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CHAPTER SIX 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING* 



Collective bargaining for the University of California and the 
California State University is governed by AB 1091 (744 Stats. 
1978, codified as Cal. Gov't. Code Section 3560 et. seq.). Among 
its provisions, it states that the Public Employment Relations 
Board (PERB) shall establish units of representation and act as the 
final arbiter in all disputes between employers and employees. 
Following the determination of units, elections aire held among the 
members of those units to decide each group's exclusive representa- 
tive or "no representation," since the latter option must be made 
available in all elections. If more than two candidates are on the 
ballot— including "no representation"-- -and none receives a majority 
of the votfe, a runoff must be held between the two highest vote 
recipients* 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



AB 1091 is written somewhat differently for each of the four-year 
segments* At the University, elections are held on a campus-by- 
campus basis at times selected by PERB. Any campus voting for. a 
representative may engage in bargaining, but only on local issues; 
no monetary issues may be bargained unless the entire systfa is 
under collective bargaining. If enough campuses vote for a repre- 
sentative so that at least 35 percent of all University faculty 
support collective bargaining, PERB will conduct a statewide elec- 
tion to determine a single representative for all University facul- 
ty, such representative to bargain for all major issues such as 
salaries, fringe benefits, paid leaves, teaching loads, and working 
conditions. 

At present, elections have been held on three University campuses, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Santa Cruz. The first of these was in 
April 1980 at Berkeley, where the available choices were the Faculty 
Association and No Representation. The other two were held in 
November 1980 among the Faculty Association, No Representation, and 
the American Federation of Teachers. In two of these elections, 
runoffs were necessary. The results are shown in Table 30. 

Santa Cruz is, therefore, the only University campus to opt for 
collective bargaining, and since it represents only about 5 percent 
of all University of California faculty, no statewide election is 

-Although the term "collective bargaining" is used here, Califor- 
nia 1 s law is actually a "meet-and-confer" type statute. 
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planned at the present time. The Faculty Association at Santa Cruz 
will engage in bargaining on a number of nonfinancial issues which 
bear only on their local situation with all other issues to be 
determined on a "meet and confer" basis with the Regents as it was 
before passage of the Berman Act. 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



In the California State University, AB 1091 provides for a single, 
statewide election for an exclusive representative. As noted 
briefly in Chapter Four, this election was held between December 
14, 1981, and January 26, 1982; the results were announced on 
February 2, 1982, and showed a very close contest between the 
United Professors of California (42.2 percent of the vote), the 
Congress of Faculty Associations (41.8 percent), and No Representa- 
tion (16.0 percent). Because no candidate received a majority 
vote, a runoff is required between the United Professors and the 



TABLE 30 

RESULTS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING ELECTIONS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



Campus and 
Representative 

Berkeley 
Faculty Association 
No Representation^ 



Los Angeled . 
Faculty Association 
American Federation 

of Teachers 
No Representation- 
Santa Cruz 
Faculty Association* 
American Federation 

of Teachers 
No Representation * 

"Election winner. 



Percentage of Vote Received 



Primary Election 



47.3% 
52.7 



40.9 

14.1 
45,0 



40.0 

23.9 
36.1 



Runoff 
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Noie Required 

48.6% 
51.4 
54.5 
45.5 



Congress of Faculty Associations. The results of this election 
will probably be announced by PERB by middle or late Hay, a date 
which will almost certainly prevent the establishment of a formal 
bargaining process for the 1982-83 budget year. 

Once an exclusive representative is chosen — a certainty in the 
State University now that No Representation has been eliminated 
from consideration, but an unlikely possibility at the University 
at the present time — a unique process fojr California higher educa- 
tion will be initiated. Unlike bargaining/ in the Community Col- 
leges, where employee organizations negotiate directly with local 
boards which have the power to authorize salary increases and 
working conditions, the State University representative will enter 
into negotiations with representatives of the Board of Trustees for 
the purpose of developing a "Memorandum of Understanding." This 
memorandum must then be approved by the Governor and the Legislature 
on all points which involve State-level approval, and that includes 
all issues with direct or indirect financial implications. 

Because collective bargaining in the four-year segments is an 
untested process, the Commission has undertaken a special study 
which- will describe its current status, compare developments in 
California with those in other states, discuss a number of major 
questions relating to the process (e.g., its effect on budgeting 
procedures, faculty salaries, governance, educational quality, and 
tenure), and analyze the roles of various political authorities, 
agencies, and organizations. The study is expected to be completed 
in the Fall of 1982. 



CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The California Community Colleges have operated tuider collective 
bargaining since the enactment of SB 160 (961 Stats. 1975, codified 
as Cal. Gov't. Code Section 3540 et. seq.). As noted above, the 
bargaining process in the Community Colleges is somewhat different 
from that in the four-year segments since local college representa- 
tives negotiate directly with the governing boards in local dis- 
tricts. At present, about three-fourths of the 70 districts are 
involved in the bargaining process, most of them only with full-time 
faculty. Since the process has^ been in place for a longer period 
of time than in the senior segments, Community College experience 
should provide valuable inputs to the Commission's collective 
bargaining study* 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
MEDICAL FACULTY SALARIES 



This is the fourth year that the University of California has 
forwarded information on medical faculty salaries to the Commission, 
in response to Item 322 of the 1978 Conference Committee's Supple- 
mental Report on the Budget Bill: 

The University of California shall report to the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission annually on (1) 
its full-time clinical faculty salaries and those of its 
comparison institutions (including a description of the 
type of conpensation plans utilized by each UC school and 
each comparison institution, and (2) the number of compen- 
sation plan exceptions in effect at each UC school. 

In 1979, the University selected eight comparison institu- 
tions --Stanford; the State University of New York's Upstate Medical 
School; the Universities of Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Texas 
(Austin), and Wisconsin; and Yale-- five of which were also on the 
comparison list for regular faculty, and also explained the proce- 
dures used to compensate faculty physicians. (These procedures, 
along with the specific salaries of faculty members in medicine, 
pediatrics, and surgery, appear in Appendix I.) 

For 1981-82, only seven of these institutions reported, the Upstate 
Medical School of the State University of New York declining to 
participate. This marks the second year SUNY data have been absent 
and prompts the idea that it should be eliminated from the survey. 
In the coming months, this possibility will be discussed with 
University of California officials. 

Table 31 shows the University of California's position relative to 
the institutions reporting data in the above-named specialties. 

In the past year, the University gained ground in two categories, 
lost ground in three categories, and remained in the same position 
in the remaining four. Since 1978-79, the University has gained in 
seven of the nine categories and remained 7 in the same position in 
the other two. The principal gains have been in surgery where t)ie 
University was near the bottom of the list at all ranks in 1978-79. 
The actual salaries paid are indicated in Table 32 on page 63. For 
comparison, purposes, Table 32 also shows the salaries paid to 
general'campus faculty along with the annual changes in the Consumer 
Price Index and the Implicit Price Deflator for.Personal Consumption 
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Expenditures. (It should be remembered that the figures for general 
campus faculty are for nine months of employment, compared to 
eleven which is standard for medical faculty-) 

The base salary schedule for medical faculty comprises only part of 
the total compensation package. The differences in compensation 
shown in Table 32 are based on differential fee rates for each 
specialty and the amount of time devoted to clinical practice. The 
salary schedule is shown in Table 33. It is the same as for regular 
11-month faculty. J 

Under the "Unified Clinical Compensation Plan" in which most medical 
faculty participate, professors are permitted to earn 2.1 times 
more than their base salary, associate professors 2.3 times their 
base salary, and assistant professors 2.5 times their base salary. 
Thus, an associate professor at the fourth step would earn a base 
salary of $34,800 and could make an additional $80,040 for a total 
of $114,840. Once the faculty member reaches the maximum, any 
additional clinical fees he or she makes must be returned to the 
University. Further, because the University operates under a 
sliding scale whereby an increasing portion of fees must be returned 



TABLE 31 

RANKING OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL FACULTY SALARIES 
IN RELATION TO COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 
1978-79 TO 1981-82 



Rank and Specialty 
Medicine 
Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 



1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 



5 
4 
6 



2 
2 



3 
4 
2 



3 
4 
4 



Pediatrics 
Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 



3 
4 
3 



3 
3 
2 



1 
2 
4 



2 
2 
3 



Surgery 
Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 



7 
7 
7 



2 
4 
5 



3 
3 
5 



2 
4 
5 
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TABLE 32 

AVERAGE MEDICAL FACULTY SALARIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS, AND REGULAR NINE-MONTH FACULTY SALARIES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, T978-79 TO 1981-82 

Three- Ave. 
Year Yearly 
Gain 



Sopcialtv and Rank 




1 979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


Rai n 
ua in 


Medicine 












Prof £^^Or 












Univ of Calif 


$59 OfiO 


$68 028 

y ww j w w 


$ 76 067 

y / v jUU / 


$ 86 163 


46 Q°L 


Comoarison Inst 


60 625 

WW y 


66 599 


73 543 


83^ 792 


38 2 












Univ of Calif 


49 000 

j www 


56 557 


60 97Q 


64 160 


30 9 


C onto a iris oil Inst 


48 750 


53 444 


56 865 


64 755 

V*T, / J J 


32 8 

Ja, • o 


Assistant Professor 












Univ of Calif 


40 000 

TV j WWW 


46 228 

*TW | U 


51 550 


53 485 

J J , *+Oj 


33 7 
jj • / 


Comroarison Inst. 


40 , 875 


43,966 


47 , 408 


52 425 


28 3 


Pediatrics 










Prn f ace ait 












Univ of Calif 


$59 000 

yJ7 j www 


$68 028 

y ww j w«^ w 


$ 73 311 

y ' J ) Jll 


$ 81 471 


38 iy 

JO* -Lfo 


Conmari^on Tnst 


57 375 


61 905 


65 203 


72,327 


26 1 












Univ of Calif 


47 000 

*T # y WWW 


54 401 

J*t j tui 


58 550 


60 Q80 


oq 7 


Conmarison Tnst 


47 125 


49 724 


52 657 

J4 , UJ / 


57,224 


21 4 


Assistant Professor 












Univ of Cali$ 


39 000 

J J j www 


45 005 


44 719 


47 439 


21 6 

4l ♦ w 


Coiwoarison Tnst 


36 250 


40 044 


42,782 


46,562 


28f 5 

A\Q m J 


Snrfferv 












Professor 












Univ. of Calif. 


$75,000 


$98,152 


$109,773 


$118,569 


58.1% 


W W lULf AJlldUU X UIO W . 


80 000 

WW j www 


88 703 


101,729 


110,737 


38.4 


Associate Professor 










Univ* of Calif. 


57,000 


70 509 


80,216 


94,472 


65 7 


Comparison Inst. 


63,625 


71,094 


81,283 


1 91,325 


43.5 


Assistant Professor 










Univ. of Calif. 


48,000 


63,054 


69,886 


73,622 


53.4 


Comparison Inst. 


54,125 


61,340 


63,128 


72,475 


33.9 


Regular University of 










California Faculty 












Professor 


$30,065 


$34,947 , 


$ 38,330 $ 41,016 


36.4% 


Associate Professor 


20,620 


23,535 


25,46,6 


' 27,256 


32.2 


Assistant Professor 


17,150 


19,329 


21,214 


" 22,572 


31.6 


Consumer Price Index* 


205.3 


232.7 


259.4 


281.7 


37.2% 


Implicit Price Deflator 








for Personal Consumption 










Expenditures** 


155.6 . 


170.4 


'"-. V 186.4 


200.0 


28.6% 



11.4 
9.4 

9 4 



10 
8 



8.0 

9-11 
6.7 

6.8 
8.7 



11.5 

18.3 
12.8 

15 J 3 
10.2 



918 
9.6 

llf.1% 

f 

3.7% 



*Index values are based ou a 1967 value of 100. 
^Index values are based on a 1972 value of 100. 
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to the University as the 
there are serious disic 
an excessive amount of t 

The data contained iix this chapter indicate that the University of 
California is at approximate parity with its comparison group, just 
as it has been for the past several years. While some overall 
gains have been made, the University has not emerged as dominant 
nationally in medical compensation, although it is certainly in a 
competitive position. In those areas where substantial gains have 
been made, part of the- reason has been relatively large general 
salary increases (14.5 percent in 1979-80, 9.75 percent in 1980-81, 
and 6,0 percent in 1981-82), with the remainder caused by increased 
medical fees which are not part of direct salary payments. 



physician approaches the compensation limit, 
icentives built into the system to spending 
Lme on medical practice. 



TABLE 33 

BASE SALARIES FOR MEDICAL FACULTY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

1981-82 

r 

Annual Salary by Step 



Rank T 



Professor $34,900 $38,600 $42,700 $46,600 $50,600 $54,800 $59,600 

Associate Professor 28,600 30,200 32,100 34,800 38,500 
Assistant Professor 22,900 23,800 25,200 26,800 28,500 30,100 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AND THE CALIFORNIA' STATE UNIVERSITY, 1980-81 

During the 1981 Legislative Session, the Budget Conference Commit- 
tee adopted the following supplemental language to the Budget Bill: 

It is the intent of the Legislature that the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission include in its annual 
report on faculty salaries and fringe benefits compara- 
tive information on salaries of administrators within the 
University of California and the California State Univer- 
sity and Colleges. 

The only other study of administrators 1 salaries was conducted by 
the Coordinating Council for Higher Education in 1968 for the 
1968-69 academic year (Council Report No. 1031). It included data 
from the respective comparison institutions of the University and 
State University on five academically related administrative posi- 
tions-- (1) department chairmen and heads, (2) division chairmen and 
associate deans, (3) academic deans, (4) vice-presidents and vice- 
chancellors, and (5) librarians— and attempted to show the rela- 
tionship between administrators' salaries and faculty salaries. 
Since then, neither the Council nor the Commission has been re- 
quested to gather administrative salary data — with thejexception of 
a special study on librarians' salaries released by the Commission 
in May 1978 ( Librarians ' Compensation at the University of Cali - 
fornia and the California State University and Colleges : The 
Search for Equi ty ) — ( C ommi ss i on Report 78-2)* 

This chapter seeks to describe administrators' salaries at tbA 
University and the State University within the context of s-alarie^ 
paid to comparable individuals across the country, both at the 
comparison institutions for both institutions, and from over 1,500 
institutions surveyed annually by the College and University Per- 
sonnel Association (CUPA). Several limitations of this analysis 
need to be specified, however: 

1. Except for systemwide chief executives, this report does not 
deal with central office administrators in the systemwide 
administration of the University of California or the Chan- 
cellor's Office of the California State University. The reasons 
are twofold: (1) CUPA does not collect such data; and (2) 
pystemwide officers around the country 1 are sufficiently dissim- 
ilar to those in California that Comparisons are not possible* 
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2. The report covers 25 positions at the University of California, 
and 24 at the California State University, ranging from the 
systemwide chief - executives to a selected group of academic 
deans.. For three reasons, it does hot compare all 89 adminis* 
trative positions covered in the CUPA survey (listed in Appen-' 
dix J): (1) some of the 89 -CUPA positions are not strictly 
comparable to those in California institutions; (2) others, 
where they are comparable, involve ver? few individuals in 
California (such-* as Director, News Bureau, or Director, Campus 
Jtecreation/Intramurals); (3)* a few are of a highly specialized 
nature inapplicable to general campuses (such as Administrator, 
Hospital Medical Center) . 



3 . The report covers only the 1980-81,, fiscal/academic year . 
Although University, State University, and CUPA data are avail- 
able for prior years, they are not available from the segmental 

comparison institutions . 

4. Finally, strict comparisons between CUPA r s total group of 273 
public universities and the University of California or the' 
California State University is probably inadvisable. The group 
of institutions included by CUPA as "universities" are on the 
average substantially lower in quality than the University of 
California and probably somewhat lower than the State Univer- 
sity.* 



-CUPA's* category of "universities" appears to be roughly comparable 
to Category I (doctoral degree granting institutions) used by th€ 
American Association of University Professors (AAUP). In fact, it 
is really a composite, although an incomplete one, of the AAUP 1 s 
Category I and other classifications. Of CUPA's 412 public and 
private "universities," 160 are in the AAUP's Category I, 172 in 
Category II (master's degree granting), 25 in Category IIB (bacca- 
laureate degree granting), and 55 in other categories, including 1 
two-year institution, 28 systemwide offices, and 26 undesignated 
by the AAUP. 

In contrast, all eight of the University of California's compari- 
son institutions are Category I universities, and certainly fall 
very near the top, in terms of academic reputation, of this cate- 
gory. Of the 20 California State University comparison institu- 
tions, 17 are AAUP Category I universities, with the remainder in 
Category IIA. 
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Parts One and Two of the chapter preseat data for University and 
State University positions, respectively, the salaries paid for 
these positions by^the respective segmental comparison institu- 
tions, the salaries paid' by 273 CUPA "public universities," and the 
a salaries paid by 57 CUPA "public universities" enrolling 20,000 or 
more students* Part Three includes observations on the reliability 
of the data together with a discussion of specific problems* Then 
ia the Appendices, Appendix J lists all administrative positions 
coverid in the CUPA survey. Appendix K contains a basic job de- a 
scription for each position covered in this report. Appendices X 
aad M reproduce the comments of central administrative officers of 
the University and the State University regarding the accuracy ot 
CUPA's job descriptions. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ADMINISTRATORS' SALARIES 



Positions selected for comparison in the University of California 

include the following: 

1. Chief Executive Officer/ System 

2. Chief Executive Officer/Single Institution 

3. Chief .Academic Officer 

4. Chief Business Officer 

5. Chief Student Affairs Officer 

6. Director of Personnel/Human Resources 

7. Chief Budget Of ficer 

8. Registrar 

9. Director of Library Services 

10. Director of Computer Services 

11. Comptroller 

12. Director of * Physical Plant 

13. Director of Campus Security 

14. Director of Information Systems y . 

15. Director of Student Financial Aid 

16. Director of Student Counseling , ' \ 

17. Director of Athletics 

18. Dean of Agriculture 

19. Dean of Arts and Sciences 

20. Dean of Business 

21. Dean of Education 
22* Dean of Engineering 

23. Dean of the Graduate Division 

24. Dean of Social Sciences 

25* Dean of Undergraduate Programs * 
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Table 34 presents a comparison between University salaries and 
salaries paid in its comparison groups The numbers in parentheses,, 
indicate the number of University campuses reporting, the San 
Francisco campus being excluded in all cases due to its specialised 
nature* 

For most positions, the University pays higher salaries than its 
comparison group, the exceptions being Director of Information 
Systems, Director of Student Counseling, Director of Athletics, and 
five of the eight dean level positions. Of the 25 posit/ions list- 
ed, the University pays more in 16 and less in 8. / 

When compared to either the 273 public universities surveyed by 
CUPA Or the public universities with 20,000 or morer students the 
University's salary advantage is greater, as indicated in Table 35. 

Institutional size (appears to mike a difference in\salary levels. 
*In every case, the salaries paid to administrators in CUPA's "20,000 
or more students" category is greater than the average for all 
public universities. For the 25 positions listed, the former 
exceeds 'the latter by 18.7 percent. The University's average 
exceeds both of the CUPA averages, but it is not proper to make 
direct comparisons among these groups since the selection of dif- 
ferent positions often produces different salary relationships. 
Comparability by size is also difficult, since only two of the 
University's eight general campuses have enrollments of 20,000 or 
more students, although Davis ^as close at 18,886 headcount stu- 
dents in 1980-81. 

* 

Table 36 gives further indications of the role of institutional ■ 
size in ^determining salary levels • Although the necessities of 
confidentiality prevent a presentation' of comparison institution 
data by size of institution, CUPA does offer data in four categories 
of institutional enrollment: Group I — 4,999 students or less, 
Group II — 5,000 to 9,999 students; Group III — 10,000 to 19,999 
students; and Group IV — 20,000 students or more. Although no 
University of California campus has fewer than 5,000 students, 
Riverside and Santa Cruz fall into Group II; Davis, Irvine, San 
Diego, and Santa Barbara are in Group III; and Berkeley and Los 
Angeles are in Group IV. As Table 36 shows, not only do average 
CUPA position salaries increase with size, Ujoiversity salaries also 
tend to do so, although not in every case. Thus while all Univer- 
sity campuses are on the same^ salary schedule, there appears to be 
a degree of internal recognition of institutional size and complex- 
ity. 

The fact that many University salary ranges are broad allows top- 
level administrators to make necessary adjustments to account for 
the complexity of a particular position. For example, the pub- 
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TABLE 34 

SELECTED ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
' AND TEN COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS* 
1980-81 





Universi 


ty ■• 


\ 

^Comparison 


Adirn m strati ve Ti tl e 


of California 

a 


Institutions 


Chief Executive Of ficer/ System^ 


$88,000" 




$77,100 


Chief Executive Officer/ 








Single Institution 


71,438 


(8) 


69,100 


Chxef Academic Officer 


57,986 


(7) 


N/A 


Chief Business Officer 


55,857 


(7). 


N/A 


0 Chief Student Affairs Officer 


53,017 


(6) 


45,525 


Director of Personnel/ 


* 






Human Resources 


44,125 


(8) 


37,600 


Chief Budgeting Officer 


47,263 


(8) 


N/A 


Registrar 


39,488 


(8) 


33,500 


Director of Library Services 


52,029 


(7) 


M.,£)U 


Direct^t of Computer Services 


42,967 


(6) 


42,700 


Comptroller 


41,812 


(8) 


35,500 


Director of Physical Plant 


42,856 


(8) ' 


35,201 


Director of Campus Security 


38,875 


(8) 


33,352 


Director of Information Systems 


45,425 


(8) 


49,443 


Director of Student Financial Aid ' 


35,651 


(8) 


35,000 


Director of Student Counseling 


35,295 


(8) 


35,649 


Director of Athletics 


43,611 


(3)" 


55,000 


Dean of Agriculture 


59,350 


(2) 


59,000 


Dean of Arts and Sciences 


59,267 


(3) 


64,600 * 


Dean of Business 


60,600 


(3) 


59,400 


Dean of Education 


51,900 


(3) 


52,900 * 


Dean of Engineering 


55,700 


(6) 


60,600 


Dean of the Graduate Division 


54,257 


(7) 


59,000 


Dean of Social Sciences 


56,200 


CD 


'47,943 


Dean of Undergraduate Programs 


44,300 


CD 


58,142 



""Comparison institutions are Cornell University, Harvard University, 
Stanford University, the State University of New York, the Univer- 
sities of Illinois, Michigan (Ann Arbor) , Missouri, Texas, Wisconsin 
(Madison), and Yale University. All but Missouri and Texas are com- 
parison institutions for the faculty salary surveys. 
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TABLE 35, 

SELECTED ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND THE CUPA 
"PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES" 
1990-81 



Administrative Title 



University 
of California 



All 273 
CUPA "Public 
Universities" 



57 CUPA "Public 
Universities" 
With 20,000 or 
More Students 



Chief Executive Officer/ 

System $88,000 
Chief Executive Officer/ 

Single Institution 71,438 

Chief Academic Officer 57,986 

Chief Business,, Of ficer 55,857 
Chief Student Affairs 

Officer 53,017 
Director of Personnel/ 

Human Resources 44,125 

Chief Budgeting Officer 47,263 

Registrar 39,488 
Director of Library 

Services 52,029 
Director of Computer 

Services 42,967 

Comptroller 41,812 
Director of Physical 

Plant 42,856 
Director of Campus 

Security 38,875 
Director of Information 

Systems 45,425 
Director of Student 

Financial Aid 35,651 
Director of Student 

Counseling 35,295 

Director of Athletics 43,611 

Dean of Agriculture 59,350 

Dean of Arts and Sciences 59,267 

Dean of Business 60,600 

Dean of Education 51,900 

Dean of Engineering 55,700 
Dean of the Graduate 

Division 54,257 

Dean of Social Sciences 56,200 
Dean of Undergraduate 

Programs 44,300 

72 



$65,000 

58,478 
49,350 
45,271 

39,000 

31,000 
34,210 
28,474 

35,692 

33,450 
33,880 

33,000 

23,978 

35,532 

25,714 

27,983 
34,640 
46,550 
42,700 
44,800 
42,875 
50,000 

42 .1 02 
36,610 

40,000 



$70,250 

65,800 
56,600 
52,500 

48,900 

37,000 
37,285 
35,500 

46,680' 

41,880 
39,769 

40,000 

33,000 

38,004 

31,770 

35,649 
49,405 
54,500 
51,000 
52,800 
49,000 
55,000' 

51,895 
45,888 

43,236 
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TABLE 36 

SELECTED ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND CUPA "PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES" BY HEADCOUNT STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



■ " - 




1980-81 










Administrative Title 


Group II 
(5,000 to 9,999) 
UC CUPA 


Group III 
(10,000 to 19,999) 
UC CUPA 


Group IV 
(20,000 or More) 
UC CUPA 


Chief Executive Officer/ 
Systea 


— 


— 


— 


— 


$.88,000 


$70,250 


Chief Executive Officer/ 
Single Institution 






9 / U , 


C£l Sfln 
yO i ,JUU 


7c nnn 
/ J , uuu 


fic onn 
0 J , ouu^ 


Chief Academic Officer 


OU y uuu 


**j , OUU 


eft A7S 




fin nnn 
OU , UUU 


q£ Ann 

00 , OUU 


Chief Business Officer 


*co qnn 


, uuu 




AQ Q/)ft 


OH, OUU 


59 5nn 


Chief Student Affairs 
Officer 


48,500 


38,422 


53,650 


45,184 


55,000 


48,900 


Director of Personnel/ 
Hunan Resources 


44,200 


■„. 26,332 


44,150 


33,500 


44,000 


37,000 


Chief Budget Officer 


Jq,uOU 


on ann 
ju , yuu 


A£ 79C 


oa Ann 
ouu 


C7 ecn 
0/ ,OOU 


07 OQC 


Registrar 


36,500 


29,269 


40,075 


30,708 


41,300 


35,500 


Director of Library Services 


47,000 


34,000 


51,175 


41,100 


56,250 


46,680 


Director of Computer Services 


42,350 


30,485 


43,833 


38,000 


41,600 


41,880 


Comptroller 


39,550 


29,430 


40,975 


"36,407 


45,750 


39,769 


Director of Physical Plant 


43,600 


31,353 


40,663 


35,808 


4^-500 


40,000 


Director of Campus Security 


38,328 


20,496 


37,735 


27,132 


41,700 


33,000 


Director of Information 
Systems 


An Ann 


r, on nnn 


AO "jen 


OCT ooc 


34, QUU 


oft nnA 
JO ,Uu4 


Director of Student 
Financial Aid 


OO 0££ 

JO , JOO 


oc /.m 


OA O A O 


n e A Q 
Z7 ,34o 


on ocn 


0 1 n/i 
Jl, 770 


Director of Student 
Counseling 


28,425 


27,936 


36,103 


30,350 


40,550 


35,649 


Director: of Athletics 






30,333 


40,000 


50,250 


49,405 


Dean of Agriculture 






65,900 


51,550 


52,800 


54,500 


Dean of Arts and Sciences 






55,150 


49,499 


67,500 


51,000 


Dean of Business 






53,300 


43,000 


64,250 


52,800 


Dean of Education 


50,500 




44,200 


45,840 


61,000 


49,000 


Dean of Engineering 






54,175 


49,039 


58,750 


55,000 


i 

Dean of the Graduate J 
Division ^ — — ^ 


54,150* 


38,441 


50,600 


44,946 


59,850 


51,895 


Dean of Social Sciences 






56,200 


47,160 


58,750 


55,000 


Dean of Undergraduate, 
Programs 






44,300 


40,860 








lished deans 1 schedule ranged from $2,733 to $7,833 per month in 
1980-81, a spread where the top step is almost three times as great 
as the lowest step. As a contrasting example, the top step of the 
associate professor range was only 35 percent higher than the first 
step. Several other positions in the University show similarly 
large ranges, as Table 37 .shows. m 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS T SALARIES 

The. 24 positions selected for comparison in the California State 
University system are almost identical to the 25 selected for the 
University of California, but there are two exceptions: Instead of 
the University positions of Director of Computer Services, Director 
of Information Systems, and Comptroller, the State University posi- 
tions include Director of Institutional Research and Deaa of Ex- 
tension in the State University. (The fact that the two lists are 
not identical is due to differing organizational plans and classi- 
fication structures in the two segments.) — 

At the Commission's request, the Chancellor's Office conducted a 
telephone survey of its 20 comparison institutions to determine 



TABLE 37 



SALARY RANGES FOR SELECTEO ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA . 
1980-8! 



Administrative Title 
Chancellor 

Coordinator (functional area) 
Vice Chancellor 
Assistant Vice Chancellor ^ 
Director ('functional area) 
Provost - 
Dean x 



Salary Range 
$5,208-$6,250 . 
2,667- 4,117 
3,208- 5;667 
2,483- 4,500 
2,575-5,833 
2,142- 4,958' 
2,733- 7,833 J 



Percentage Difference 
Between Highest 
and Lowest Steps 

20.0% 

■ 54.4 

76.7 

81.2 

126.5 

f 

131.5 
186.6 



N 
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salaries paid for comparable positions in its system. This survey 
produced usable, but incomplete, results from 16 of the 20. As 
should be expected, not all of the State University 1 s comparison 
institutions had directly comparable titles; a few were unable to 
provide the requested information in a^timely fashion; and a few 
others were unwilling to participate, primarily due to concerns 
about confidentiality. 

Table 38 on page 74 shows the actual salaries paid to administra- 
tors in both the State University and its comparison group with the 
number of participating campuses shown in parentheses. The com- 
parisons indicate very little salary consistency. For the 24 
positions as a whole, the State University pays more in 11 cases 
and less in 13. The State University salaries are somewhat higher 
- than those in the comparison universities for Chief Executive 
Officers for both the system and the campuses, Registrar, Director 
of Campus Security,. Director of Student Financial Aid, Director oft 
Student Counseling, and Director of Athletics, ranging from 24.2/ 
percent (for the Chancellor) to 5.1 percent (for campus presidents) 
more than the average for the comparison group. Comparisons of 
systemwide chief executive officers' salaries are difficult because 
t^he systems differ so widely in si2e and complexity. Positions 
such as Registrar and Director of Student Financial Aid, Director 
of Student Counseling, and Director of Athletics are included in 
the student affairs officer category where the comparability of 
salaries is close. 

Very close salary comparability exists for other positions, includ- 
ing Director of Library Services, Director of Institutional Re- 
search, Chief Student Affairs Officer, and Director of Physical 
Plant, with deviations of between only 1*0 and 6.8 percent. Sala- 
ries of chief academic and business officers, however, are con- 
siderably lower than those of their comparison institution counter- 
parts — 7.8 and 12.3 percent, respectively. Of the nine dean posi- 
tions compared, the average State University salary was 7.0 percent , 
less than the comparison group. Two of. the nine— (De^n of Exten- 
sion, and Dean of Undergraduate Programs), were closely comparable, 
leaving the remaining seven positions approximately 10 percent 
below their counterparts. The lower comparison institution sala- 
ries for extension and undergraduate deans remain an anomaly in the 
data. 

Table 39 on, page 75 compares State University salaries to CUPA 
data. Compared to the 273 public universities, the State Univer- 
sity pays higher salaries in 20 cases and less in 4, but when the 
comparison is made to public universities enrolling 20,000 or more 
students, it leads in only 7 cases. When these data are broken 
down further by size of institution, it appears that enrollment 
levels affect salary levels considerably. Table 40 on page 76 
shows that comparison. 




TABLE 38 

SELECTED ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND ITS 
COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS* 
1980-81 



Cal i f orni a Compan son 

State University Institutions 



Administrative Title 

Chief Executive Officer/^ 
System 

Chief Executive Officer/ 

Single Institution 
Chief Academic Officer 
Chief Business Officer 
fc CJiief Student .Affairs Officer 
Director of Personnel/ 

Human Resources 
Chief Budgeting Officer 
Registrar 

Director of Library Services 
Director of Institutional Research 
■ Director of Physical Plant 
Director of Campus Security 
Director of Student Financial Aid 
Director of Student Counseling 
Director of Athletics 
Dean of Agriculture 
Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Dean of Business 
Dean of Education 
Dean of Engineering 
Dean of Extension 
Dean of the Graduate Division 
Dean of Social Sciences 
Dean of Undergraduate Programs 



$81,828 


( 1) 


$65,903 


( 4) 


63,349 


(19) 


60,279 


(16) 


50,082 (19) 


54,308 


(15) 


44,075 


(19) ' 


50,249 


(15) 


44,856 


(19) 


44,309 


(13) 


32,300 


(18) 


35,981 


(14) 


33,154 


(18) 


36,124 


(11) 


38,836 


(19) 


35,379 


(12) 


43,147 


(18) 


43,620 


(15) 


39,603 


(17) 


39,009 


(12) 


36,276 


(19) 


' 38,924 


(14) 


34,115 


(19) 


.28,379 


(12) 


34,620 


(19) 


29,700 


(16) 


37,578 


(19) 


32,442 


(15) 


38,159 


(13) 


35,893. 


(12) 


45,348 


( 4) 


49,861 


( 4) 


44,750 




50,235 


(16) 


45,133 


d7): ., 


49,324 


(15) 


44,833 


(15) 


49,854 


(15) 


45,348 


(11) 


49,278 


( 8) 


44,630 


(17) 


43,401 


(14) 


44,319 


(14) 


49,866 


(15) 


44,608 


(11) 


48,224 


( 4) 


44,132 


( 8) 


43,401 


(14) 



-Comparison institutions are Bowling Green State University, Illi* 
nois State University, Indiana State University, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Miami University (Ohio), Northern Illinois State Univer- 
sity, Portland State University, Southern Illinois University, 
State University of New York (Albany), State University of New 
York (Buffalo College of Arts and Sciences), Syracuse University, 
University of Colorado, University of Hawaii, University of 
Nevada, University of Oregon, University of Southern California, 
University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) , Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University, Wayne State University, and Western 
Michigan University. 
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TABLE 39 

SELECTED ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND 
CUPA "PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES" 
1980-81 



57 CUPA "Public 
California All 273 Universities" 
" State CUPA "Public With 20,000 Or 
Administrative Title University Universities" More Students 



Chief Executive Officer/ 



System 


$81,828 


$65,000 


$70,250 


Chief Executive Officer/ 








Single Institution 


63,349 


58,478 


65,800 


Chief Academic Officer 


50,082 


49,350 


56,600 


Chief Business Officer 


44,075 


45,271 


52,500 


Chief Student Affairs 








Officer 


44,856 


39,000 • 


48,900 


Director of Personnel/ 






37,000 


Human Resources 


32,300 


31,000 


Chief Budgeting Officer 


33,154 


34,210 


37,285 


Registrar 


38,836 


28,474 


35,500 


Director of Library 






46,680 


Services 


43,147 


35,692 


Director of Institutional 








Research 


39,603 


31,517 


36,000 


Director of Physical 








Plant 


' 36,276 


33,000 


40,000 


Director of Campus 








Security 


34,115 


23,978 


33,000 


Director of Student 








Financial Aid 


34,620 


25,714 


„ 31,770 


Director of Student 






tfar 


Counseling 


37,578 


27,983 


35,649 


Director of Athletics 


38,159 


34,640 


49,405 


Dean of Agriculture 


45,348 


46,550 


54,500 


Dean of Arts and Sciences 


44,750 


42,700 


51,000 


Dean of Business 


45,133 


44,800 


52,800 


Dean of Education 


44,833 , 


42,875 


49,000 


Dean of Engineering 


45,348 


50,000 


55,000 


Dean of Extension 


44,630 


42,865 


47,500 


Dean of the Graduate 








Division 


44,319 


42,102 


51,895 


Dean of Social Sciences 


' 44,608 


36,610 


45,888 


Dean of Undergraduate 






43,236 


Programs 


44,132 , 


40,000 
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TABLE 40 

SELECTED ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES AT THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND CUPA "PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES" GROUP- 
BY SIZE OF INSTITUTION (HEADCOUNT STUDENTS) 

1980-81 

* 



Administrative Title 


Group I 
(4,999 or Less) 
CSU* CUPA 


Group II 
(5,000 to '9,999) 
CSU* CUPA 


Group III 
(10,000 to 19,999) 
CSU* CUPA 


Group IV 
(20,000 or More) 
CSU* CUPA 


Chief Executive Officer/ 
System 














$81,828 


$70,250 


Chief Executive Officer/ 
Single Institution 


$66,238 


$52,360 


$65,226 


$54,187 


$61,224 


$61,500 


62,873 


65,800 


Chief Acadeaic Officer 


51,072 


43,553 


49,404 


45,600 


50,372 


53,500 


49,783 


56,600 


Chief Business Officer 


42,952 


39,336 


45,348 


42,000 


42,607 


49,828 


44,937 


52,500 


Chief Student Affairs 
Officer 


45,348 


34,500 


44,310 


38,422 


44,725 


45,184 


44,959 


48,900 


Director of Personnel/ 
Human Resources 


29,364 


24,928 


29,848 


26,332 


32,754 


33,500 


34,094 


"37,000 


Chief Budget Officer 


29,412 


27,279 


32,844 


30,900 


33,775 


34,300 


33,818 


37,285 


Registrar 


39,732 


25,000 


38,216 


29,269 


39,306 


30,708 


33,440 


35,500 


Director of Library 
Services 


45,348 


29,460 


43,870 


34,000 


40,706 


41,100 


43,639 


46,680 


Director of Institutional 
Research ^ 


42,216 


28,240 


39,138 


31,099 


38,174 


34,300 


39,501 


36,000 


Director -of Physical Plant 


33,856 


28,500 


34,364 


31,353 


37,445 


35,808 


37,151 


40,000 


Director of Canpus 
Security 


31,156 


18,612 


33,696 


20,496 


33,475 


27,132 


35,781 


33,000 


Director of Student 
Financial Aid 


30,535 


22,428 


33,454 


25,410 


34,295 


m 27,548 


36,792 


31,770 


Director of Student 
Counseling 


36,948 


24,775 


36,367 


27,936 


37,010 


30,350 


38,625 


35,649 


Director of Athletics 


36,312 


32,000 


39,732 


32,425 


59,732 


40,000 


37,274f 


49,405 


Dean of Agriculture 


— 


— 


— 




45,348 


51,550 




— 


Dean of Arts and Sciences 


45,348 


38,615 


45,348 


40,769 


44,525 


49,499 


44,483 


51,000 


Dean of Business 


45,348 


37,000 


45,348 


40,123 


45,348 


48,000 


44,891 


52,800 


Dean of Education 


45,348 


37,500 


45,348 


38,878 


44,225 


45,840 


45,084 


49,000 


Dean of Engineering 










45,348 


49,039 


45,348 


55,000 


Dean of Extension 






44,523 


36,700 


42,915 


44,500 


45,348 


47,500 


Dean of the Graduate 
Division 


42,552 


37,183 


43,340 


38,441 


45,348 


44,946 


45,348 


51,895 


Dean of Social Sciences 


45,348 


30,067 


44,292 


35,920 


45,348 


47 , 160 


44,143 


55,000 


Dean of Undergraduate 
Programs 






- 42,540 


37,600 


43,290 


40,^60 


45,348 


43,236 



♦California State University campuses in Group I include Bakersfiald, San Bernardino, and Stanislaus; 
Group II includes Domlnguez Hills, Humboldt, and Sonoma; Group III includes Chico, Hayward, Pomona, 
San Luis Obispo, and Fresno; and Group IV includes Fullerton, long Beach, Los Angeles, Northridge, 
Sacraaento, San Diego, San Francisco, and San Jose. 
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It is interesting to note ike role ojt institutional size in deter~ 
mining salary levels* With a uniform salary schedule for all 
campuses within the State University system, Tabl$,40 clearly indi- 
cates that size is not /an important factor in salary setting in 
that segment* Deans of Arts and Sciences in Group I, for example, 
receive the same average salary as those in Group IV; in some 
cases, positions in small institutions receive higher pay than 
those in large institutions. For the 273 public universities in 
the CUPA survey, however, this is clearly not the case. Table 41 
shows a comparison of average salaries in the State University for 
the selected positions compared to those of comparable size in the 
CUPA groupings. It is presented to show relationships, and should 
not necessarily be taken as a statement of functional comparabil- 
ity. As indicated earlier, the CUPA institutions contain a fa? 
greater number of less comprehensive institutions than can be found 
among the State University's 20 comparison universities. 



OBSERVATIONS AND COMMENTS 



Although the legislative language which directed the Commission to 
explore administrators' salaries required neither conclusions nor 
recommendations, it is still possible to offer a few observations 
on the data presented in the first two parts of this report. 



% 

TABLE 41 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CAMPUS SIZE ANO 
ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES — CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND CUPA "PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES" 



Size (Headcount Students) 


1980-81 


CUPA " 


CSU Salaries 
Exceed CUPA By: 


Group I (4,999 or Less) 


$41,289 


$32 ,'228 


♦ 

+28.1% 


Group II (5,000 to 9,999) 


41, 741 ' 


35,136 


+18.8 


Group III (10,000 to 19,999) 


42,056 


42,028 


+ 0.7 


Group IV (20,000 or More) 


42,621 


45,978 


- 7.3 


Standard Deviation 


560 


6,286 






Those parts compare the California segments with both the respec- 
tive comparison institutions for each segment and public institu- 
tions surveyed by the College and University Personnel Association 
(CUPA). In evaluating them, greater weight should be given to the 
comparison institution data than to the CUPA data. Very broad 
surveys such as that conducted by CUPA tend to be imprecise in the 
sense that they fail to reflect the specific missions and functions 
of the 5 * California campuses. This fact was recognized long ago with 
respect to faculty salaries, and led to the formation of lists of 
comparison institutions where institutional goals , breadth of 
program, and academic quality could' be evaluated on a campus - 
by-campus basis. Even the institutional categorizations used by 
the American Association of University Professors (AAUP), which 
contain more specific criteria for inclusion in each category, were 
deemed insufficient for California comparisons because of their 
generality. 

Nevertheless, the CUPA data provide an organizational framework for 
the study of administrative salaries. The positional definitions 
adopted by CUPA are in general use throughout the country, and that 
has made it far easier to make comparisons of specific positions. 
Without that uniformity, it would have been far more difficult for 
the University and the State University to obtain the comparison 
institution data used in this report. The definitions have allowed 
analysts everywhere to have some assurance that they are all talk- 
ing about the same personnel. 
t 

University Of California 

The 25 positions selected for comparison in the University of 
California do not show a clear pattern of advantage or disadvantage 
over those in the 10 comparison universities. None of the salaries 
surveyed departs significantly from the comparison group, with the 
possible exception of Chief Student Affairs Officer (a 16.5 percent 
differential) and Dean of Undergraduate Programs (a 23.8 percent 
differential) • 
J 

California State University 

A similar situation exists for the State University system/ Non- 
academic administrators (all but the dean positions) are in general 
conformity with the comparison group, eight receiving higher sala- 
ries and six receiving lower. The range is from a 16.8 percent 
lead for the State University for the Director of Campus Security 
to a 14.0 percent deficit for the Chief Business Officer. Overall, 



/ 



0 



the State University has a 1.0 percent lead for the 14 positions 
surveyed* v - 

Deans, however, were paid less than their counterparts in their 
comparison institutions with the exception of Dean of Extension and 
Dean of Undergraduate Programs. In 1979-80 and again in 198l-*82, 
the State University requested a 5.0 percent adjustment for deans. 



Summary 



The comparisons contained in /this report provide no justification 
for wholesale changes in administrators 1 salaries at /either the 
University of California or the California State University. 
Specific disparities in salaries between the California segments 
and their respective comparison institutions may result from dif- 
ferences ia institutional size, complexity, or location (urban or 
rural), or from differences in professional responsibilities. 
Conversely, the salary uniformity among the campuses within each 
segment is clearly the result of statewide salary schedules. 
Whether it is reasonable for institutions of vastly different sizes 
to pay administrators similar salaries remains an open question, 
and may generate as much interest as the comparisons with institu- 
tions in other states. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY SALARIES 

la, his Analysis of the Budget Bill , 1979-80 , the legislative Analyst 
recommended that the Commission include informatidn on the Community 
Colleges in its annual report on faculty salaries. In response to 
that recommendation, the Commission published a preliminary report 
for 1979, one which considered data from the 1977-78 fiscal year* 
No data were presented for 1978-79 (the then current year), since 
the Chancellor's Office of the Community Colleges had abandoned 
such data collection as part of the cutbacks resulting from approval 
of Proposition 13 by the voters in June 1978. 

Subsequently, Commission staff proposed a formalization of Community 
College faculty salary data submissions, and the legislature appro- 
priated $15,000 to the Chancellor's Office for that purpose, the 
amount thatyoffice indicated would be needed . In August 1979, 
Commission'staff outlined for the Chancellor the specific informa- 
tion desired (Appendix N) and requested that the Chancellors 
Office submit data for 1978-79 by November 1, 1979, data for 1979-80 
by March 1, 1980, and data for subsequent years similarly by March 
1 of each year. f 

At present, the State provides over 70 percent of the funding for 
the Community Colleges, and salaries represent the bulk of the \ 
expenditures. Because it is necessary for State officials to . 
consider how apportionments are being spent, the need for accurate 
and timely information is clear. 



1981-82 FACULTY SALARY DATA 



This is the third year of faculty salary data submissions from the 
Chancellor's Office and also the year in which the data submitted 
are the least satisfactory. In last year's Commission report on 
faculty salaries in public higher education, several deficiencies 
were noted (1981c, p. 85): 

1. ° Data on range adjustments (COLAs) were absent for 19 

districts. 

2 . A number of v inconsistencies occurred in faculty 
headcounts, many of which appeared to be random and 
the result of tabulating errors. 
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3. Information on bonuses (additional faculty stipends 
for doctorate and other degrees beyond the bachelor's . 
degree, special responsibilities such as coaching, 
etc.) was incomplete and possibly confusing. , 

4. Reporting of Weekly Faculty Contact Hours .(WFCH) was 
incomplete. 

5. Data on the cost per WFCH was not provided for full- ; 
time faculty. 

As a result of these difficulties, the Commission reconmended that 
the Chancellor's Office make "considerable improvement" in the 
report for 1981-82, and that it, include data omitted in the 1980-8}. 
report. 

For the current year, the Chancellor's Office installed a new data 
collection procedure, one that was designed to improve former 
procedures and also to consolidate reporting requirements for seven * 
mandated reports. Entitled the "Staff Data Collection System," it 
was "developed to 'simplify, improve, and reduce th^ cost of report- 
ing staff data for Community Colleges. Under the system, districts 
submit individual employee data once during a fiscal year period 
and the Chancellor'^ Office prepares, by computer, the required 
« reports (in aggregate fopn) to satisfy the federal and state statu- 

torily mandated reports" (Mclntyfe, 1981). One . of the reports is 
"Faculty and Administrative Salaries." p 

On January 27, 198£ K the Chancellor's Office f orwarded o a memo to 
the Commission (Appendix 0) indicating the 1981-82 data it intended 
to provide to comply with the legislative mandate and the Commis- 
sion's August 1979 letter. It stated that salary classifications 
would 0 not be provided, that all bonuses would be combined into a 
single figure with no distinction as, to the purpose of the bonus, 
and that range adjustments would not be provided but only, aggregate^ 
increases in mean salaries. Although requested by the Commission, 
there was no indication that WFCH data would be provided for any 
faculty category. * 

.During the week of February 22, the Chancellor's Office advised 
Commission stSff that the March 1 deadline could not be met and 
requested a week's delay. On March the Chancellor's Office' 
provided a computer printout of faculty salary data for illustrative 
purposes but advised Conimission staff that it was unusable because 
* the accuracy of the data- had not been verified. On March 16, the 

'Chancellor's Office provided a second printout but indicated that 
' the *data could hg, confirmed as accurate for only. 19 of the 62 
districts fop which any data wpre available: The remaining eight 
districts did not provide data ,ip usable form or, in the case of 
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the Kern Community College District, refused to cooperate with the 
Chancellor's Office survey and did not submit any data at all. 

Table 42 on. pp. 84-85 compares the 19 items of data requested by 
the Commission to those provided by the Chancellor's Office on 
March 16. Where a request has been fulfilled in part, an explana- 
tion is included. 

The 15 categories of data submitted by the Chancellor's Office are: 

1. The number of full-time faculty in each district on 9-month 
' contracts. 

2. The number of full-time faculty in each district on 11-month 
contracts . 

3. The mean and median salaries of all full-time faculty on 9- and 
11-month contracts. 

4. The mean and median salaries of aljl full-time faculty on 9- and 
11-month contracts including bonuses, averaged by all faculty 
whether they received a bonus or not. 

5. The average bonus amount per faculty member in each district. 
This jLs not the '-average for all faculty members who actually 
receive a bonus, but the total ajnount received for bonuses 
divided by the number of faculty in each district. 

6. The average hourly overload ^^^coggensation. Again this is not 

<t the average compensation £orfacuI%y members teaching overload 
assignments, but^ the total amount paid for overload teaching " 
divided by the total number of faculty in the district. 

7. The total number of^part-time faculty Jte each district. 

8. The mean and median rate of compensation per WFCH for part-time 
faculty in each district. 

7 

9- The number of full-time faculty in each of .12 salary ranges, 
computed 'by both base salary and base salary plus bonuses in 
each district. 

e 

10. The number of full-time faculty in each of 13 dollar ranges for 
bonuses in each district. 

11. The" number of full-time faculty on overload assignments in each 
of 13 ranges of hourly compensation -for WFCHs taught on overload 
in eacji district. * 

0 

(text continues on page 86) 




TABLE 42 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY SALARY DATA REQUESTED BY THE 
CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION WITH 
RESPONSES BY THE CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE OF THE 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1981-82 • 



Item Requested 
Full-Time Faculty: 

1. A listing of all salary clas- 
sifications (e.g., BA+3G, MA, ' 
etc.) for each Community Col- 
lege district. 

2. The actual salary at each step 
of each classification. 



3. 
4. 



6. 
7. 

8. 



The number of faculty at each 
step of each classification. 

The amounts of any bonuses that 
are granted to faculty, the num- 
ber of faculty receiving them, 
the total salary of every fac- 
ulty number receiving a bonus, 
and the reason for granting the 
bonus . * 



The percentage increase in sal- 
ary granted (i.e., the range 
adjustment) for the fiscal year 
covered by the report. 



The total number of full-time 
faculty in eacij. district. 

The mean salary received by 
those" full^fcime faculty. 

\ 

The total dollar amount paid 
to full-time faculty as a group. 



Chancellors ^Office Response 



Not submitted 



Not submitted 

<? 

Not submitted i 
« 

The average bonus amount per 
district was provided but only 
after averaging in faculty who 
do not receive bonuses. No • 
data was provided on the num- 
ber of faculty receiving bo^ 
nuses y the specific amount 
of the bonus , or the reason 
for granting it. 

Although the Chancellor's Of- 
fice did not intend to provide 
these data originally, Commis- 
sion staff's insistence that 
it be provided resulted in „ 
submissions for the 64 dis- 
tricts which had completed 
contract negotiations. 

Submitted 
Submitted 

£3 

Not submitted 
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Item Requested 



10. 



The total number of weekly fac- 
ulty contact hours (WFCH) 
taught by .full-time faculty. 

TM^ average cost per WFCH 
tl^ht by full-time faculty. 

The total number of WFCH tatight 
by full-time faculty with over- 
load assignments broken down by 
regular and overload totals* 



12. \ The average cost per WFCH taught 
\by full-time faculty with over- 
load assignments broken down by 
Regular and overload totals. 



TABLE- 42 (Continued) 

Chancellor's Office Response 
Not submitted 



Not submitted 
Not submitted 



Not submitted 
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Part-Tim^ Faculty: 



3. 



The Aotal number of part-time 
faculty employed by each dis- 
trict 0a both a headcount and 
a full-^ime-equivalent (FTE) 
basis . 

The mean salary paid to each 
headcount faculty member in 
each districts 

The mean salary paid to each & 
FTE faculty member in each dis- 
trict. 



Submitted on a headcount ba- 
sis. FTE totals have never 
been submitted. 



Submitted 



Not submitted 




5. 



^The total dollar amount paid to ^ 
all part-time faculty in, each * 
district. 

A summary of the "compensation 
plan for part-time faculty mem- 
bers in each district. 



Not submitted 



Not submitted 
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6. ^Tjae total number of WFCH taught 

by part-time faculty. 

7. The average cost per WFCH taught 
by part-time faculty. 



Not submitted 



Not submitted 
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1 12. The number of full-time faculty in each district in each of 
three ranges of workload: (1) between .31 and .60 of a full 
load; (2) between .61 Tand .90 of a full load; and (3) more 
than .90 of a full load, 

13. The number of full-time faculty in each of eight ranges showing 
yarying' increases in average salary in each district. 

14. The number of full-time faculty in each of 13 ranges, of hourly 
compensation in each district. 

15. The number of part-time faculty in each district ijn each of 
two ranges of workload: (l) 0.1 to 0,3 percent of a full 
load; and (2) .31 to .60 of a full load. 

Data presented in this fashion is much less specific than in prior 
years, and allows the determination of only general amounts of 
compensation per weekly faculty contact hour for full-time faculty, 
full-time faculty with overloads, and part-time faculty. In addi- 
tion, bonus information is less satisfactory than previously and 
for the same reason — the presentation of ranges does .not permit 
specific cojnpu tat ions. Aggregating all bonus categories and amounts 
into a single figure complicates the process further. 

Even more inadequate than the data categories,* however, are the 
data themselves, for they are of no practical use as presented. 
Table 43 on the opposite page reprints the first two pages of the 
computer printout submitted by the Chancellor's Office. It shows 
that data are available for only 62 of the 70 districts in the 
State. The asterisks along the left-hand margin indicate the 19 
districts for which the Chancellor's Office is willing to guarantee 
the accuracy of the data, but for some of these 19 districts, the 
data 0 appear to contain anomalies. For example, the Anteldpe Valley 
District received a 5.0 percent .cost-of-living adjustment, but its 
average salary fell by -3.3 percent. Fremont-Newark received an 
8.0 percent adjustment, but its mean salary fell by -4.6 percent. , 
And Los Rios received a 5.9 -percent adjustment, but its mean salafry 
fell by -5.6 percent. All three are possible, but unlikely, occur- 
rences. Similar anomalies occur in the numbex? of headcount faculty. 
Fremont-Newark apparently had a' -23.9 percent lo£s in full-time 
faculty an& a -7.5 percent loss in part-time faculty at the same 
time that its Average Dai^y Attendance increased by 12,. 8 * percent. 
Los Rios was reported ^tr^ve a -32.6 percent drop in> ^ful^time t 
faculty, a -0.6 percent a r op in part-time" faculty, and a 3.4 percent 

, increase in ADA. R^ncho Santiago reported a 2. 9. percent in^ease 
iri ADA but a 70.7 percent increase in full-time faculty and a Slk8 
percent increase in part-time faculty. Similar incongruities _ exist 

. for several other 'districts for which the Chancellor's Office 
claims accurate data. J m J 
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TABLE 43 

FIRST TWO PAGES OF 1982 CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE COMPUTER PRINTOUT ON FACULTY 

SALARIES, MARCH 16, 1982 
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Among those districts where no claim of accuracy is made, the' 
anomalies are* greater. The Los Angeles Community College District 
is reported to have had a drop of 2,124 part-time instructors, 95.2 
percent fewer than in 1980-81. San Jose shows a 65.9 percent drop 
in full-time faculty and a 66.9 percent drop in part-tifle faculty, 
but a 6.1 ^percent increase in ADA. Many other districts show - 
similar peculiarities. Figures 16 and 17 on the opposite page, 
indicate percentage changes between the 1980-81 and the 1981-82 
reports for 34 districts for which data are ayailable for numbers 
of full- and part-time faculty and average daily attendance and 
which had at least 100 faculty members in 1980-81. Only large 
districts are included in these figures because, even under, normal 
circumstances, percentage variations can be great in very small 
districts such as Bars tow, Lake Tahoe, and Palo Verde* Figure 18 
on page 90 shows differences between range adjustments and mean 
salaries between 1980-81 and 1981-82". To provide a contrast, 
Figure 19 on page 90 presents the same format as Figure 18 but for 
the 1979-80 to 1980-81 changes. It can be observed that the changes 
are much less than for the current year. Concerning Figure 17 j 
changes in the number of faculty normally bear some relationship to 
changes in ADA; in the data reported for 1981-82, they clearly do 
not. 

The only data presented by the Chancellor's Office that can be 
considered reliable are for range adjustments. These were generated 
by a special survey at the Commission's request and include adjust- 
ments for 64 districts. For those reported, the simple mean (same 
weight to each district, regardless of size) is 6.8 percent. When 
weights are added (each increase multiplied by the ADA of" the dis- 
trict and then divided by the statewide ADA), the average rises to 
7.3 percent, the increase caused by the fact that larger districts 
tended to grant higher cost-of-living adjustments. The range of 
increases was from no increase at all in five districts to an 11.5 
percent increase in the Compton District. Because 64 districts 
reported, they can be divided into four groups of 16 districts 
each, with such a division showing the somewhat larger increases 
granted by the bigger districts. This is shown in Table 44 on Page 
91. 

These are the only data ^which can be presented in this year's 
report on Community College Vacuity salaries. 

CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE REPORT. ON FACULTY EMPLOYMENT 

*\ ' 
In January 1982, the Chancel^or^Office released its Report on 
Faculty Employment in response to AB 1550 (Vasconcellos, Chapter 

1* 
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FIGURE 16 



PERCENTAGE CHANGES FROM 1980-81 TO 1981-82 IN FULL-TIME NINE AND ELEVEN MONTH 
FACULTY ANQ .PART-TIME FACULTY IN 34 COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICTS WITH AT LEAST 

100 FACULTY MEMBERS IN 1980-81 
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FIGURE 17 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES FROM 1980-81 TO 1981-82, IN FULL-TIME NINE AND ELEVEN MONTH 

FACULTY, PART-TIME FACULTY, AND TOTAL AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE (ADA) IN 34 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICTS WITH AT LEAST 100 FACULTY MEMBERS IN 1980-81 
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, FIGURE 18 

198T-82 RANGE (COST OF LIVING) ADJUSTMENTS AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN MEAN 
FULL-TIME FACULTY SALARIES BETWEEN 1980-81 AND 1981-82 IN 35 COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE DISTRICTS WHICH REPORTED DATA^FOR 1979-80 , 1980-81, AND 1981-82 
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FIGURE 19 

1980-81 RANGE (COST OF LIVING) ADJUSTMENTS AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN MEAN 
FULL-TIME FACULTY SALARIES BETWEEN 1979-80 AND 1980-81 IN 35 COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE DISTRICTS WHICH REPORTED DATA FOR 1979-80, 1980-81, and 1981-82 
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1177, Statutes of 1980), which directed the Board of Governors to 
compare v employment patterns for full-time and part-time faculty. 
This report includes a number of chapters which bear on particular 
issues of faculty compensation. 

For example, in last year's final salary report, the Commission 
noted the wide divergence between the amounts paid topfull- and 
-part-time faculty per Weekly Faculty Contact Hour (1981, pp. 85-86): 

Currently, full-time faculty members in the Community 
Colleges earn about two-and-one-half times as much as 
part-time faculty members for each Weekly Faculty Contact 
Rout taught. Also, during 1980-81, 88.4 percent of all 
new hires in the reporting districts were part-time 
faculty. On a headcount basis, about 63 percent of all 
Community College faqulty are employed on a part-time 



TABLE 44 



RANGE ADJUSTMENTS IN 64 COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICTS 
BY SIZE GROUPING, 1981-82 



Group ' 
I 

II 
III 
IV 



Average ADA 

25,176 
10,767 

5,542 

1,947 



Mean 
Salary 
Increase 

7.7% 
6.9 
6.6 
5.3 



Range of 
Salary Increases 

5.0% - 11.00% 
0.0 - 9.00 
0.0 - 10.98 
0.0 - 11.00 



* I: Los Angeles, San Diego, Co&st, San Francisco, Los Rios, North 
Orange, Foothill-De Anza, Contra Costa, Ventura, San Mateo, 
Mt. San Antonio, Long Beach, Pasadena, Rancho Santiago, El 
Camino, and Saddleback. 

II: Sonoma, West Valley, 'Cerritos, State Center, Santa Monica, 
South County, San Bernardino, San Jose, Kern, San Joaquin 
* Delta, Yosemite, Palomar, Santa Barbara, Riverside, Glendale, 
and Southwestern. 

Ill: Rio Hondo, Allan Hancock, Cabrillo, Redwoods, Shasta-Tehama- 
Trinity, Citrus, Yuba, Merced, Sequoias, Monterey ? Solano, 
Fremont-Newark, Napa, Hartnell, Mira Costa, and Coachella 
Valley. 

IV: San Luis Obispo, Compton, Antelope Valley, Imperial, Victor 

Valley, Gavila^n, Santa Clarita, Lessen, Mt. San Jacinto, Men- 
docino, Siskiyous, West Hills, BarStow, Lake Tahoe, West Kern, 
and Palo Verde. 
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basis. Although it is clear that many full-time faculty 
have other responsibilities that justify differential 
pay, as well as more seniority, it is not clear whether 
these added duties justify the large differential that 
currently exists. 

The Chancellor's Office report indicates that, as of Spring 1981, 
about 69 percent of all Community College faculty members were 
teaching part time, a somewhat higher figure than for the 1980-81 
academic year. In terms of workload, 34 percent of the Spring 1981 
classes were taught by part-timers, about the same as the 34,3 
percent reported last year for 1980-81. 

Of greater interest are the responsibility and compensation differ- 
entials between full-time and part-time faculty. The Chancellor's 
Office indicates that 97.6 percent of those faculty members teaching 
part .time do not maintain office hours, while 93.4 percent of 
full-time faculty members maintain such hours. Among those part- 
timers who do hold office hours, 97.8 percent do so for three or 
fewer' hours per week; the average for full-timers is 4.2 hours per 
week. In addition, full-time faculty are expected to contribute 10 
hours per week to other activities such as committee work, staff 
meetings, advising and counseling, and participation in co-curricu- 
lar activities. It is also assumed that each faculty memberj jfuil 
or part time, spends one hour in course preparation for each hour 
spent in class. Thus, a full-time faculty member's 40-hour work 
week consists of 15 hours in class, 15 hours in preparation, and 10 
hours in non-class activities, of which office hours are a part. 

In last year's report, the Chancellor's Office submitted data on 
which the Commission estimated the hourly compensation (excluding 
fringe benefits) for full-time faculty at $51.26; part-time faculty 
were estimated to receive $20.42. The Commission noted at the time 
that these estimates were based on reports from 47 districts for 
which complete information was available. It was on the basis of 
those data that the Commission estimated the hourly compensation 
for full-time faculty to be 2.5 times that for part-time faculty. 
In the faculty compensation report, part-time earnings per WFCH are 
said to be $20.03, about the same as reported last year. Full-time 
hourly earnings for full-time faculty in strictly classroom-related 
activities are not stated, but the Chancellor's Office estimates an 
average load for full-timers at 16.2 WFCH and an average salary of 
$28,819. Assuming an average 35-week year, this translates to a 
payment per WFCH for full-time faculty of $50.83, again about the 
same as reported previously. In Table 16 of the Report on Faculty 
Employment, however, the additional hours spent by full-time faculty 
are reported as being 4.2 for office hours plus 7.9 for other 
activities for a total of 12.1 additional hours per week. When 
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these are factored into the equation, full-time faculty members 
earn an average of $42.49* Using other data in the same table, 
part-time compensation can be computed at an average of $20.57. 
Thus, even when the full-time faculty members' additional responsi- 
bilities are accounted for, their compensation per hour of teaching 
is still 2.1 times higher than that for part-time faculty. From 
these data, it is not difficult to see why Community College dis- 
tricts have a strong incentive to hire part-time faculty, an incen- 
tive which obviously has not gone unnoticed, since 88.4 percent of 
all new faculty hired in 1980-81 were part-timers. 

Nevertheless, there are other factors which could help to account 
for the differential, and they include educational credentials and 
years of service. Throughout tjigher education, both educational 
achievement and seniority are major bases for salary levels, and 
tbe Report on Faculty Employment contains some data on both sub- 
jects. Unfortunately, the seniority data are fragmentary, contain- 
ing only a survey of 932 full-time faculty and 1,158 part-time 
faculty, all of whom hold master's degrees. The results of that 
survey are shown in Figure 20 and indicate that full-time faculty 
members have substantially greater seniority than part-time faculty, 
a result! that is not surprising. The Report's educational achieve- 
ment datja are more comprehensive, and indicate that full-time 
faculty members have more educational credentials than part-timers, 
and by a considerable margin, with the exception of professional 
degrees as Table 45 shows. a 



TABLE 45 

TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL CREDENTIALS HELD BY FULL-TIME 
AND PART-TIME FACULTY, 1980-81 



Type of Credential 


Full -Time Faculty 


Part-Time Faculty 


Bachelor's Degree 


91.2% 


78.7% 


Master's Degree 


84.8 


' 51.6 


Doctorate Degree 


12.9 


6.3 


Professional Degree 
(Lawyer, Dentist, etc.) 


6.0 


9.8 



Source: Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges, 1982. 
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The question of equitable salary differentials between full-time 
and part-time faculty is such that a straight proration is probably 
inappropriate. While current differences in compensation between 
part-time and full-time faculty appear too large to be justified 
solely on the basis of the nonclassroom responsibilities of full- 
time faculty, these differences could be at least partially ex- 
plained by educational achievement and professional experience. 
However, both of these factors are matters of considerable subjec- 
tivity. 



CHAPTER TEN 
FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



Previous chapters of this report contain a wide variety of data 
which are intended to provide the Governor and the Legislature with 
an accurate picture of the current economic status of the prof es- ^ 
soriate and campus administrators. This picture offers comparisons 
with several other states and also attempts to show how higher 
education employees compare to other professional groups and to 
both short- and long-term changes in the cost of living. ' In addi- 
tion, it presents a summary of national and state economic condi- 
tions in an effort to predict possible future salary and benefit 
increases . Finally, it contains summaries of the State' s current 
collective bargaining status , compensation levels for medical 
faculty, a history of the salary reports, add the existing status 
of personnel data collection procedures in the California Community 
Colleges. 

On the basis of these dajta, the Commission offers the following 
findings and conclusions:* 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA GENERAL CAMPUS FACULTY 

1. In the current 1981-82 year, University of California faculty 
salaries are 2.0 percent lower than the all-ranks average 
salary in their eight comparison institutions. 



In the budget year 1982-83, University "of California faculty 
salaries would have to be increased by an average of 9*8 per- 
cent to equal the average projected budget year salary in their 
comparison institutions. 



3. Because of intense competition from both business and industry 
and from other universities similar in scope, function, and 
quality to the University of California, the Regents recently 
adopted separate salary schedules fot faculty in business * 
administration/ management and engineering, including computer 
science* This new tange provides salary increases of between 
9.5 and 33.8 percent to qualified faculty in these fields, both 
current and prospective. 
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4. Due also to the competitive environment for faculty in certain 
fields, tie University has initiated four different programs 
since 1979 to assist both current and prospective faculty in 
purchasing homes. These programs vary widely in scope, func- 
tion, and financing' and have been necessitated by the fact that 
housing prices in California, especially in urban areas where 
most of the University's campuses are located, are approximate- 
ly 40 percent higher than the national average for comparable 
residences . 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ADMINISTRATORS 



1. The 25 positions selected for comparison in the University of 
California do not show a cl^ar pattern of advantage or disad- 
vantage over those in the 10 comparison universities. None of 
the salaries surveyed departs significantly from the comparison 
group, with the possible exception of Chief Student Affairs 
Officer (a 16.5 percent UC advantage) and Dean of Undergraduate 
Programs (a 23.8 percent UC deficit). 



"UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL FACULTY 

1. In the current 1981-82 year, University of California medical 
faculty are receiving compensation (not including fringe bene- 
fits) in both salary and clinical fees that place thefy slightly 
above their comparison institutions in most ranks and ^special- 
ties. In most tases, the University is at or slightly above 
the mean salary in each specialty, but ranks neither first nor 
last in any category of* the national survey. 

2. The relatively high salaries paid to medical faculty in compar- 
ison to general campus faculty are not- the result of special 
salary schedules, since most medical faculty are paid on the 
same scale as general campus faculty. The higher salaries are 
due to clinical fees • charged to patients at University hospi- 
tals. On the average, this fee income amounts to approximately 
$50,000 to $55,000 for ~fufl professors,* $45,000 to $50,000 for 
associate professors, and„ $35,000 to $40,000 for assistant - 
professors. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY FACULTY ' 



1. In the current 1981-82 /year , California State University facul- 
ty salaries are 4.0 percent higher than the all-ranks average 
salary in their 20 conroarison institutions. 



2. In the 1982-83 budget year, California State University faculty 
salaries would have to be increased by an average of 2.3 per- 
cent to equal the average projected budget-year salary ih their 
comparison institutions . 

/ 

3. -In recent years,/ the State University has made a large number 

of appointments /of new faculty to associate and full professor 
ranks in certain fields in order to meet the competition for 
trained personnel. This practice has been most prevalent in 
the fields of computer science, engineering, architecture, and 
business administration. In March 1982, the Trustees approved 
a resolution which provides for appointment at higher salary 
ranges but without higher rank than assistant professor. Its 
purpose is tojmeet market competition for talent in selected 
fields while ^simultaneously avoiding compromise to the tenure 
system. j 

4. Impaction at khe top step of the professorial ranges continues 
to be a sign|ficant problem in the State University. La the 
five-year period that records have appeared in the Comniidsion 1 s 
salary reports , the percentage of faculty occupying the top 
step has increased each year, and now stands at 63.1 percent of 
the entire ficult'y in 1981-82, up from 55.3 percent of the 
faculty in 1977-78. The principal reasons for the impaction 
are the State University' s policy of virtually automatic ad- 
vancement fro|n u step to step at each professorial rank and the 

limited numbef of steps available — five at each rank. 

'I * 

if ■ . 

! 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS 



State University nonacademic administrators are in general 
conformity wit^ the comparison group, eight positions receiving 
higher salaried and six receiving lower. The range is from a 
16.8 percent l^ad for the* Director of Campus Security to a 14.0 
percent deficit! for the Chief Business Officer. Overall, the 
State University has a 1.0 percent lead for the 14 positions- 
surveyed. ; 
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2. With the exception of Dean of Extension and Dean of Undergrad- 
uate Programs, State University deans are paid less than their 
counterparts across the country. In 1979-80 and again in 
1981-82, the State University requested a 5.0 percent in equity 
adjustment to compensate for this imbalance. 



CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY 



1. For this year's faculty salary report, the Chancellor's Office 
of the California Community Colleges failed to submit the 
legislatively mandated report on Community College faculty 
salaries in suitable form. The only submission was a Computer 
printout which contained inaccurate and, therefore, unusable 
data for 43 of the 70 districts. In addition, no ^data were 
submitted for 8 districts, and even for the 19 districts where 
the Chancellor's Office claimed statistical accuracy, the data 
appear to be inaccurate in several cases. The only generally 
accurate data consist of range (cost-of-living) adjustments for 
64 districts. (The remaining six districts had not completed 
salary negotiations.) Although the Chancellor's Office had not 

'intended to submit range adjustment data, it did so after con- 
ducting a special mail and telephone survey at the Commission's 
insistence. 

2. In January 1982, the Chancellor's Office released a report on 
faculty employment in response to a legislative directive (AB 
1350, Chapter 1177, Statutes of 1980). This report Contained a 
large amount of data on full- and part-time faculty workload 
and compensation, and indicated that, when.all faculty respon- 
sibilities are accounted for, full-time faculty are paid ap- 
proximately 2.1 times as much as part-time faculty. The report 
stated that both full- and part-time faculty spend comparable 
amounts of time in course preparation, but noted that part-time 
faculty keep few if any office hours and have virtually no 
other institutional responsibilities. It also showed that 
full-time faculty have both greater seniority and educational 
achievement levels than part-time faculty. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 



1. In most cases, over the past 10 years, employees in other 
professions have received greater salary increases than faculty 
at either the University of California or the California State 
University, although State University faculty have fared slight- 
ly better than University faculty. In contrast, during the 
decade of the 19J50S, faculty generally kept pace with other 
professional groups*, 

2. California faculty salaries fell behind those of California 
civil service emplpyees during the 1970s (losing an average of 
1 percent per year between 1970-71 and 1980-81), but they have 
kept pace with these salaries over the past four years and with 
faculty salaries paid -by comparison institutions over both the 
past two decades. 

3. Both the national and State economies are currently experienc- 
ing a recession. In California, partly as a result of the 
national economic climate, large budgetary deficits necessitated 
a recent' special legislative session and several corrective 
measures to restore the balance between revenues and expendi- 
tures. In 1982-83, the State budget will most likely again lie 
restricted, with little funding available for program expansion 
or general salary and benefit increases. 

4. The higher education collective bargaining process initiated in 
1978 Jy the Berman Act continues to proceed toward implementa- 
tion. At the University of California, elections have been 
heid at Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Santa Cruz, with the first 
two declining representation and Santa Cruz electing to be 
represented by the Faculty Association. At the State Univer- 
sity, an election for an exclusive representative was conducted 
in December 1981 and January 1982 with ao organization or ^ 
preference receiving a majority vote. A runoff is scheduled in 
April, and May of 1982 to determine that system's representa- 
tive. Initial bargaining at the State University should com- 
mence with the 1983-84 budget process. 
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APPEND^ A 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 51, 1965 General Session — 
Relative to academic salaries and welfare benefits. 

WHEREAS, The Joint Legislative Budget Committee pursuant to 
House Resolution No. 250, 1964 First Extraordinary Session, has had 
prepared and has adopted a report of the Legislative Analyst con- 
taining findings and recommendations as to salaries and the general 
economic welfare, including fringe benefits, of faculty members of 
the California institutions of higher education;* and 

WHEREAS, The study of the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
found that the Reporting of salaries and fringe benefits as it has 
been made previously to the Legislature has been fragmentary and 
has lacked necessary consistency, with the result that the Legis- 
lature's consideration of the salary requests of the institutions 
of higher learning has been made unnecessarily difficult; and 

WHEREAS, The report recommends that the Legislature and the 
Governor should receive each December 1 a report from the Coordina- 
ting Council for Higher Education, plus such supplementary informa- 
tion as the University of California and the California State 
Colleges desire to furnish independently, containing comprehensive 
and consistently reported information as outlined specifically in 
the report adopted by the Joint Legislative Budget Committee; and 

WHEREAS, The reporting recommended by the committee would include 
essential data on the 3ize and composition of the faculty, the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive bases for comparing and evaluating faculty 
salaries, the nature and cost of existing and desired fringe benefits, 
the nature and extent of total compensation to the faculty^-apecial 
privileges and benefits, and a description and measurement of sup- 
plementary income, all of which affect the welfare of dfte faculties 
and involve cost implications to the state now, therefcfce, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of ttfe* State of California, the^ssembly 
thereof concurring, That the Coordinating Council for High^-Ediica- 
tion in cooperation with the University of California and the CaH 5 ^ 
fornia State Colleges Shall submit annually to the Governor and the 
Legislature not later than December 1 a faculty salary and welfare 
benefits report containing the basic information recomme nd ed in the 
report of the Joint Legislative Budget Committed as filed with the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the Assembly, under date 
of March 22, 1965. 
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APPENDIX"* 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGES COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS, 1966-67 -1982-83 



1966-67 

University of California: 

Columbia University 
Harvard University 
Princeton University 
University of Michigan 
Yale University 

California State Colleges: ^ 

Bowling Green State University 
Brooklyn College 
Carleton College J - 
Colorado State University 
0 Occidental College 
Pomona College 
Purdue University 
Rutgers State University 
Southern Illinois University 
Wesleyan University 



1967-68 

University of California: 

Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 
Princeton University 
University of Illinois 
University of Michigan 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 

California State Colleges: 

Bowling Green State University 

Brandeis University » 

Brooklyn 'College 

Iowa State University 

Occidental College 

Pomona College 

Purdue University 

Rutgers State University 

Southern Illinois University 

University of Oregon 
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1968-69 . 

University of California: 

Cornell University 
HarvardxJJnivers i ty 
Stanford University 

State University of New York (Buffalo) 
University of Illinois 
University of Michigan g 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 

California State Colleges: 

Bowling Green State University 
Brandeis University ^ 
Brooklyn College 
Brown University 
Iowa State University 
Michigan State University 
Northwestern University 
$f Pennsylvania State University 
Purdue University 
Rutgers State University 
Southern Illinois University 
State University of New York (Albany) 
University of Col^fado 
University of Kentucky j 
University of Massachusetts (Amherst) 
University of Oregon 
Wayne State University 
University of Minnesota 



1969-70 

University of California; 

(No Change) 
California State Colleges: 

(No Change) 
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1970-71 

University of California: - 



Brown University 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 
Princeton University 
Michigan State University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University, 
Purdue University . 
University of Chicago 
' University of Indiana 
University of Illinois 
University of Iowa 
University of Michigan 

' University of Minnesota 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Wisconsin 

w Yale University 
Stanford University 



California State Colleges: 

The Major Public University in Each State (50 Institutions) 

0 



University 


of 


Alabama 




University 


of 


Alaska 




University 


of 


Arizona 




University 


of; 


Arkansas 


e 


University 
University 


of 


California 




of 


Colorado 




University 


of 


Connecticut 




University 


of 


Delaware 




University 


of 


Florida 




University 


of 


Georgia 




University 


of 


Hawaii 




University 


of 


Idaho 




University 


of 


Illinois 





Indiana University 
University of: Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 

University of Maine - , & 

University of Maryland . i . { 

University of Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
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University of Minnesota 

University of Mississippi 

University of Missouri 

University of Montana 

University? of Nebraska 

University^of Nevada 

University of New Hampshire 

University of New Mexico 

Rutgers State University (New Jersey) 

State University of New York (Buffalo) 

University of North Carolina 

University of North Dakota 

Ohio State University 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Oregon 

Pennsylvania State University 

University of Rhode Island 

University of South Carolina <^ 

University of South Dakota 

University of Tennessee 

University of Texas 

University of Utah 

University of Vermont 

University of Virginia 

University of Washington 

West Virginia University 

University o T f Wisconsin 

University of Wyoming 

Other Public Institutions Which Meet the Definition of a 
University (20 Institutions) * 

f 

I Auburn University. 

Arizona State University 
Colorado State University 
Florida Stfate University 
Purdue University 

Iowa Static University % • 

Kansas State University * 

Michigan State University 

Wayne State University 

Mississippi State University 

New Mexico State University 

North Dakota State University 

University of Cincinnati 

Oklahoma State Unive^ity 

Oregon State University 

Texas A & M University 

Texas Technological College , 

University of Houses 

Utah State University '* " 

Washington State University 
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Private Institutions Which Meet *the Def initioift, of a 
University (32 Institutions)" ^ 

Stanford University 

University of Southern California 

Yale University . 

George Washington University 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Northwestern University 

University of Chicago " 

Tulane University 

Johns Hopkins University 

Boston University 

Brandeis University 

Clark University 

Harvard University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Tufts 'University 

Washington University (St. Louis) 
Princeton University 
Columbia University 
Columbia Teachers College 
Cornell University 
' New York University 
Syracuse University 
• University of RQchester 
Duke University 
Case Western Reserve 
Lehigh University e> 
Temple University 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
* Brown University 
Vanderbilt University 
Rice University 



1971-72 

University of California: 

(No Change) 
California State University and Colleges; 

(No Change) 
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1972-73 



University of California: 

(Same List as Used in 1968-69) 
California State University and Colleges: 
* (No Change) 

1973-74 

University of California: 

(No Change) 

California State University and Colleges: 

Bowling Green State University , 

Illinois State University x ( 

Indiana State University 

Iowa State University 

Miami University (Ohio) 

Northern Illinois University 

Portland State University 

Southern Illinois University 

State University of New York (Albany) 

State University of New York (Buffalo College of Arts and Sciences) 

Syracuse University 

University of Colorado 

University of Hawaii 

University of Nevada 

University of Oregon 

University of SQutJiem California 

University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Wayne State University 

Western Michigan University 

' 1974-75 Through 1983-84 
University of California: 

(No Change) „ 
California State University; 

(No* Change) 
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APPENDIX C 



Methodology Employed by the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission for Preparation of the Annual • 
Reports on University of California and California 
State University Faculty Salaries and Cost of Fringe Benefits 



Commission Resolution 17-77 117 
Revised Methodology 119 
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California Postsecondary 
Education Coifflnission 

June 13, 1977 



Resolution 17-77 

Concerning, the Methodology Employed for the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission's 
Annual Reports on 
Faculty Salaries and Fringe Benefits 



WHEREAS, 



WHEHEA5, 



WHEREAS, 



The University of California and the California State 
University 'and Colleges have expressed reservations 'frith 
the methodology used for the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission's recent reports on faculty sala- 
ries and fringe benefits, particularly with respect to 
the computations for fringe benefits, and 

Commission staff convened a technical advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of the segments, the De- 
partment of Finance, (and the Office of the legislative 
Analyst to advise onjj possible revisions of the existing 

methodology, and -\ 

I 

The committee met onffive occasions to thoroughly reviev 
and discuss the methodology for the reports on faculty 
salaries and fringe benefits, not only with respect to 
the computations for fringe benefits, but also regarding 
all other aspects o^^le methodology, and 



WHEREAS, Based on the advice of ) the committee, a revised meth- 
odology has been developed by Commission staff 3 now 
therefore', be it <^ 

RESOLVED, That the California Postsecondary Education Commission 

adopt the attached document entitled, Revised Methodology 
for the Preparation of the Annual Report dn University- of 
California and California State University and Colleges 
Faculty Salaries and Fringe Benefits , 1978-79 , which by 
reference becomes a parr of this resolution, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution^ be transmitted to the 

Governor, the, Legislature, che Department of Finance, the 
Office of the Legislative Analyst, che Regents of the 
University of California and the Trusteejs of the Cali- 
• fornia State University and Colleges. 
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California Fostsacondary 
Education Commission 



June 13, 1977 



REVISED METHODOLOGY. FOR THE PREPARATION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT ON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
FACULTY SALARIES AND FRINGE BENEFITS, 1978-79 



INTRODUCTION 
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The methodology to 'be employed for the 1978-79 report concaina a 
number of substantive modifications from that adopted by the Commis- 
sion in September, 1974 and used for the annual reports for 1975-70, 
1976-77, and 1977-78. 

In developing this new methodology, both the University of California 
and the Calif ornia State University and Collages conferred with a 
number of groups and individuals, including representatives of rac- 
ulty organizations. Subsequently, each segment submitted proposals 
for changes in the existing methodology. These proposals were then 
considered by a technical advisory committee established by the 
Commission consisting not only of Commission staff and segmental 
representatives, but also of representatives of the Department of 
Finance and the Office of the Legislative Analyst. 

In the past year', one aspect of the annual report on faculty salaries 
and fringe benefits was heavily criticized; namely, the treatment or 
the comparison of fringe benefits. This criticism centered on two 
aa-for points. The first related to the recent practice of treating 
the cost of fringe. benefits and the salary adjustments required to 
achieve parity as additive to produce a figure for "Total Equivalent 
Compensation" (TEC) . ^This practice wig be discontinued in subse- 
quent years. The second criticism stemmed from the fact that the 
comparison method was limited to the employer cost of benefits (ex- 
pressed as a percentage of payroll),. Since there is, at best, only 
an Ldirect relationship between- the value of fringe benefits to the 
employee and the cost of those benefits to the employer, the use or 
fringe benefit comparisons with other institutions can often be seri- 
ously mislea d ing. , 

Although the basic difficulties with fringe benefit comparisons were 
noted in the report for the 1977-78 fiscal year, it is proposed that 
a much more definitive disclaimer be included in the text for the 
t978^9 report. ^Clearly, a benefit package of given cost may be very 
different from another benefit package of the same ^^i^ 0 
are defined and administered differently. By way or illustration, 
if the employer adds to a pension fund to improve its actuarial in- 
tegrity, it increases the cost of the benefit package but does not 
result in any new" or additional benefits. 

The Commission will continue to show the results of the ««Pfif c 
survey regarding the cos£ of fringe benefits but will display it 
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separately from che salary data and will include a sufficiently de- 
tailed explanation of che issues so as co avoid misunderstanding or 
inappropriace use of che figures. * 

The second major change is che elimination of che "Co3t of Living ■. 
Adjustment for Salaries." For che past chree years, an adjustment 
has been made in che projecced salaries of che comparison institu- 
cions co accounc fpr changes in Che race of inflaCion. Thi3 adjusc- 
menc has been widely misunderscood. It is aot an escalacor clause 
of che kind frequently found in collective bargaining agreements; it 
is an iadex only of changes in che race of inflacion and aoc a mea- 
sure of inflacion icselx. 

The other changes are essentially technical in aacure. To dace, all 
ranks average salary and fringe benefic projeccions have been made 
on che basis of prior year^for che preliminary report) and currant: 
year (for che final report:) segmental staffing patterns. Since these 
elemencs of ccnroensation are iaplemencad in che budgec year, ic is 
desirable co establish a staffing pattern for chac year. Thxs will 
be done by che Universicy of California for che 1978-79 rep ore and 
by che California Scace Universicy and Colleges beginning in 

The final change will affecc only che compucacion of fringe benefics 
for che California Scace University and Colleges. That system pre- 
viously based ica fringe benefic projeccions on che assumption chat 
no salary increase would be granced. Because an increase in salary 
aucomacicaily increases applicable fringe,, benefics, a degree or dis- 
tortion occurs. The Universicy of California uses a system whereoy 
a salary increase is computed first, che aucomacic increases in 
fringe benefics resulcing from chat increase accounced for, and che 
fringe benefics calculaced after chis accouncing. The Commission 
believes Che Lacter approach co be more reasonable and has chere- 
fore adopcad ic for both segmencs. 

METHODOLOGY 

The procedures co be employed for che 1978-79 budgec year and in 
subsequenc years are as- follows: 

A. NUMBER- AHD TIMING OF REPORTS 

Two reports will be prepared , each year. The first report, based on 
preliminary data, -will be submitted, co che Department or Ji**** *» 
HovembeZrh. final report, based on che most current daca, wxll be 
subTcted co the Legislative Budget Committee^ April. In ^order co 
meet these submission dates, Che University of California and che 
SIforSa State University and Colleges, will forward data on com- 
parison institutions and segmental faculty salaries to Commission 
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staff by mid-October for the preliminary report and by lata February 
for the final report. 

B. PRINCIPLE OF PARITY 

The report will Indicate what adjustments would be needed for the 
forthcoming year for salaries and costs of fringe benefits for Uni- 
versity of Calif ornia and California* State University and Colleges 
faculty to achieve and maintain rank-by-rank parity with such sala-* 
ries and costs of fringe benefits provided faculty in appropriate 
comparison Institutions, k separate list of comparison institutions 
will be used by each of the California segments of higher education. 
The report will separate calculations and displays of data related 
ta percentage increases retfliired for parity in salaries from chose 
related to fringe benefit cdsss. 

C. COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 1 

Comparison institutions for the University of California will be: 

Cornell University 
Harvard University 
Stanford University 

State University of New York at Buff alb 
University of Illinois 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 
University of Wisconsin at Madison 
Tale University \ 



Comparison institutions for the ^California State University and Col- 
leges will bet 



East 



West 



State University of New York at Albany 

State University of New York College at Buffalo 

Syracuse University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

University of Southern California 
University of Hawaii, * 
University of Nevada! 
University of Oregon! 
Portland State University 



1 If any Ins titution is omitted fob any reason, a replacement will 
be selected based upon the established criteria by Commission 
staff <n mutual consultation with the segments, the Department of 
Finance, and the Legislative Analyst. The Attachment indicates 
th* criteria for selection of th4 comparis<Sn institutions. 
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Other 

University of Colorado 
-Illinois Scata University 
Northern Illinois University 
Southern I ll inois University 
Indiana State University 
low* State University 
Wayne State University 
Western Michigan University 
Bowling Green State University 
j»f am-t University (Ohio) 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 

13. FACULTY TO 3E INCLUDED AND EXCLUDED 

The faculties to be included in the comparisons are those with full- 
time appointments at the rank3 of professor, associate professor, 
assistant orofassor, and instructor, employed on nine and eleven 
month (prorated) appointments, (both regular and irregular ranks as 
appropriate), with the exception of faculties in- the health sciences, 
summer sessions, extension programs and laboratory schools, provided 
that these faculties are covered by salary scales or schedules other 
than chat of the regular faculty. At che rank of instructor, rull- 
dinft equivalent faculty are used because of che preponderance of 
part-time appointments at chis rank. 

The faculty members co be included are chose assigned co instruction 
(regardless of che assignments for research or other university pur- 
poses) , department chairmen (if not on an administrative salary \ 
schedule) , and faculty on salaried sabbatical leave. \ 

E. COMPUTATION OF AVERAGE SALARIES AND COST OF FRINGE BENEFITS 

For each academic rank within Che California State University and 
Collages.' comparison groups, the cotal actual salary dollars for che 
combined group is divided by che number of faculty within che rank 
co derive average salaries by rank for Cheir comparison institutions 
as a whole. Average costs of fringe benefits.will be computed in a 
, similar manner. 

For the University of California's comparison groups, che average 
salary by r ank is obtained for each comparison institution. The 
single average salarjUf or each rank) for the comparison group is 
then calculated by adding the average salaries at che eight compari- 
son institutions and dividing by eight, thereby giving equal weight 
to each institution regardless of the number of faculty. The same 
procedure should be used to compute che cost of fringe benefits. 
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F. FIVE- YEAR COMPOUND RATE OF SALARY AND FRINGE BENEFIT GROWTH 

For the pre liminar y report, a five-year compound rate of change in 
salaries and fringe benefits at each rank at the comparison insti- 
tutions will be computed on the basis of actual salary and fringe' 
benefit data of the preceding year and of the prior five years. 

In ob tainin g compound rates of change at the comparison institutions* 
each segment will compute the average salary and fringe benefit cost3 
by rank for their respective comparison institution groups as spec- 
ified in Section E above* Each will then calculate the a nnu al com- 
pound growth rate changes in average salaries and fringe benefit 
costs for each rank (over the five-^jrear period) at their respective 
comparision institutions. These rates of change will then be used 
to project average salaries and costs of fringe benefits for that 
rank forward for two years to the budget year. 

The same procedure will be used in producing the final report, ex- 
cept that the base year for the comparison institutions will be 
moved forward one year, permitting the use of a one-year projection 
rather than the two-year projection necessary in the preliminary ? 
report. The California segments will use actual current salary and 
fringe benefit data as reported by the comparison institutions 
a* rather than budgeted figures, 

G. ALL-RANKS AVERAGE SALARY AND FRINGE BENEFIT COSTS 

Average all-ranks average salaries and fringe benefit coses projected 
for the budget year will be calculated for each segment, using the 
average salaries and fringe benefits by rank projected for the budget 
year for the comparison groups and the staffing pattern in the appro- 
priate California segment. The California State University and Col- 
leges will use the current year staffing pattern while the University 
of California will use a staffing pattern projected for the budget 
year. These all-ranks average salary and fringe benefit amounts for 
the budget year constitute the salaries and fringe benefits to be 
provided to the corresponding California segment for that segment to 
achieve parity, rank-by-rank, with its comparison group. The average 
all-ranks salaries and fringe benefits thus projected to the budget 
year for each California segment will then be compared with the cur- 
rent all-ranks average salaries and fringe benefits for that segment 
to determine the percentage increase required by the segment to 
achieve parity.. For the 1978-79 report, the California State Univer- 
sity and Colleges will modify the percentage difference (to 1/lQth of 
a percentage point) to account for merit increases, promotions, and 
faculty turnover. This adjustment will not be necessary for the , 
University' of California since the projection of the staffing pattern 
into the budget year will account for these adjustments automatically. 
In subsequent years, the California State University and Colleges 
will use the same procedure as the University of California. 

<@ ■ ■ 
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H. SIJFPLZMENTARY INFORMATION 

The Co mmis sion will prepare supplementary cables containing five 
years of trend data, with the data for the most recent year supplied 
by the segments. 

I, Sumber of full-time faculty by rank; 

I. Number and percent of new and continuing full-time faculty with 
the doctorate by rank; 

3. Humber and percent of full-time faculty with tenure or security 
of appointment by rank; 

4. Separations of full-time faculty with tenure or security of 
appointment by rank; 

5. pestiaation of faculty who resign, by rank (indicating the aame^ 
of the institution for those faculty remaining in higher educa- 
cion) ; 

6. Sources of recruitment by rank; 

7. Faculty promotional patterns. 
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CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 

The following criteria will be use4 tq ? select comparison institutions 
for the University of California: 

1. Each institution- should be an eminent major university offering 
a broad spectrum of under graduate, graduate (Masters and Ph.D.), 
and professional instruction, and with a faculty responsible for 
research as well as teaching. 

2. Each institution should be one with which the University is in 
significant and continuing competition in the recruitment and 
retention of faculty* 

3. Each institution should be one from which it is possible to . col- 
lect salary data on a timely, voluntary and regular basis. (Not 
all institutions are willing to provide their salary data, es- 
pecially in the detail required fot comparison purposes.) 

4. The comparison group should be composed of both public and pri- 
vate institutions. 

In selecting these institutions, stability over time in the compari- 
son institutions group is Important to enable the development of 
faculty salary market perspective, time, serious analysis, and the 
contacts necessary for gathering required data. 

The following criteria will be used for selection of comparison insti- 
tutions for the California State University and Colleges. The insti- 
tutions selected according to these criteria are those which have^ 
approximately the same functions with regard to undergraduate and 
graduate instruction, and with which the Caiifionia State University 
and Colleges compete for faculty. 

1. General Comparability of Institutions 

The expectations of faculty at the comparison institutions 
3hould be relatively similar to thosfe prevailing at the 
California State Utiiversity and Colleges. Consequently, 
the -comparison institutions should be large institutions 
that offer both undergraduate and graduate instruction. 
.Excluded from consideration under this criterion were: 

a. Institutions with less than 300 faculty members; 
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b» The 20 institutions that awarded the greatest num- 
ber or doctoral degrees during the can-year period, 
1959-60 through 1963-69* (These 20 institutions w - 
warded nearly half of all doccoral degrees awarded 
in che U.S. during this period); ' 

c. Community Colleges and colleges without graduate • 
programs^ . 

* d. Institutions staffed with religious f acuity ♦ 

2. Comparability of ^States' Ability co Support Higher Education 

The bas£s of financial support available to the comparison 
institutions should be relatively similar to that of Cali- 
fornia • Excluded from .consideration were: 

a. Institutions ifli states where the per capita income 
i& 1970 was a^j'ire than teti percent below the U.S. 
^average. (California's per capita income was 
approximately 14 percent above the U.S. average.) 
The criterion was applied to both public^ and pri- 
vate institutions; 

b* Institutions in Sew York City and Washington, D.C. , 
because- of the high cost of living and t&e nuch 
higher than average incomes, in these cities'. 

3. Competition for Faculty 

Institutions on the comparison list preferably should be 
institutions from which California State University and 
Colleges ' faculty are recruited or vice versa* ^ tt - 

4.. Similarity of Functions 

The comparison group should inciude institutions that are 
among the largest institutions with graduate programs but 
which do not jrant, or grant ^ery few, doctoral degrees. • 
dine CSUC campuses are among the 20 largest such institu- 
m tions in the country.) 

5. Fringe Benefits 

The comparison institutions 3hquld Arovide fringe benefits, 
. including a retirement program, thac\ vests, in the faculty 
member within five years • This crit^pion was applied by 
generally excluding from' consideration, ins with - 

nonnesting. retirement programs. 



1* Category IIA in the i-MTP report < 
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University of California Comparison Institutions 



The comparison group of institutions developed for the 
California State University and Colleges should 'not in-, 
dude institutions used by the University ,of California 
in determining its faculty compensation. 

Acceptance as Comparison Institution^ 

The comparison institutions preferably should be insti- 
tutions that have been accepted previously for the pur- 
pose of comparing faculty salaries in the California 
State University aiid Colleges. 

-Senior or Tenured Faculty 

The comparison group of institutions should have a 
faculty mix ratio in their upper two ranks that is 
similar to the ratio of faculty in the upper two. ranks 
of the California State University and Colleges . 




APPENDIX EF 

House Resolution No. 250, 1964 First Extraordinary Session 
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APPENDIX D 
i , -House Resolution No. 250 

Relative to the economic welfare of the faculties of the 
California Public Institutions of Higher Education- • 



WHEREAS, The Master Plan for Public Hlgh«r Education J««g^ 
recommS^ that every effort be mad* Co ensure chat, the 
« J M»h«! education in California maintain or Improve their position 
in Sf SiSrSiSS for the highest quality of faculty members; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Coordinating Council for Higher Education in its 
annuliTreport to the Governor and the Legislature regarding U^of 
tuwort for 'the California. State Colleges «J *• °*E2?L 1.2? 
fotnia recomended that funds should be provided to permit at least 
actional 5 percent increase in academic salaries for the Cali- 
Srnia StttTcolleges and the University of California; and 

WHEREAS, The Trustees of the California State Collegesin their_ 
annu^lreport to tip legislature declared that the Calif ornia St ate* 
Slews are falling far behind in the face of this competition and 
that br^toffactlty salaries will be lading ufto ^ percent 
behind those of comparable institutions;' and 

WHEREAS, Greatly increasing enrollments in ^*utio^ jfhighar 
«ducaSoTIn California during the next decade will cause aV^nd 
^^Sfildlaculty members which cannot 
such institution* have a recruitment climate which Will' camp. 
tavoraSrStTothar colleges, universities, business, institution,, 
industry, and other levels of government; and 

tineas 



WHEREAS, California has achieved an enviable momentum in b 
Am trial development, a momentum now threatened by laggi 
j2o£?!2£J » ^failure to maintain adequate salary scries 
f or fSulty^-nfaTs in California Institutions of higher education 
would be false economy; and 

WHEREAS, There have been widespread reports % 

and University campuses that higher ****** SSSfLEtSiS 
Q f hj. b l- t faculty members from the California institutions 
SSher eScatSS, anTS such academic emigration gains momentum j 
beSuselt^naSiuate salaries, Che effect will di^^the educg 
Clonal processes and result in slower economic growth, nollowed by 
lower tax revenues; and 

WHEREAS The Legislature has a continuing interest in the diffi 
culfa2l'res2ng pSblems faced by the Calif ornia institutions of 
h^errfucation in attracting and maintaining outstancing faculty 
SSsIn" period of stiff competition and rapid growth; and 
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WHEBEAS-, The Legislature has a continuing Interest in Che diffi- 
cult and pressing problems faced by the California institutions of 
higher education in attracting and maintaining outstanding faculty 
members in a period of stiff competition and rapid growth; -and- 

WHEREAS T The State's investment in superior teac hing talent has 
been reflected in California's phenomenal economic growth and has 
shown California taxpayers co be the wisest of public Investors, 
but unless the superiority in faculty quality is maintained, the 
contributions by the California institutions of higher education to 
the continued economic and cultural development: of California may 
be seriously threatened; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED 31 THE ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, That the 
Assembly Committee on, Rules is directed to request the Joint Legis- 
lative Budget Committee to study the subject of salaries and the 
general economic welfare, including; fringe benefits, of faculty 
members of the California institutions of higher education, and 
ways and means of improving such salaries »and benefits in order 
that such California* institutions of higher education may be able 
to compete for the talent necessary to provide the highes^ quality 
of "education, and to request such committee to report its f inding s 
and recommendations to the Legislature not later than -the fifth 
legislative day of the 1965 Regular Session. 
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A RECOMMENDED METHOD FOR REPORTING TO THE LEGISLATURE 
" ON FACULTY SALARIES AND OTHER BENEFITS , v — ' 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND 
THE CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 



(Pursuant to HR 250, 1964 First Extraordinary Session) 



Prepared by thm 

Offle* of th« Ugiilcthre Analyst 
Stat* of California 

January 4, 1965 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this staff report is to recommend a 
method for reporting to the Legislature on salaries, 
fringe benefits and other special economic benefits for ° 
faculties of the University of California and the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges. This report has been prepared 
by the Joint Legislative Budget Committee in re* 
spouse to House ^Resolution 230 (1964 First Excraor- 
dinar? Session, Appendix I) 1 which resolved: 

"That the Assembly Committee on Rules is di- 
rected to request the Joint Legislature Budget Com- 
mittee co study- the subject of salaries and the gen- * 
era! economic welfare, including fringe benefits, of 
faculty members of the California institutions of 
higher education, and ways and means of improving 
such salaries and benefits in order that such Cali- 
fornia in stituti ons of higher education may be able 
to compete for the talent necessary to provide the 
highest quality of education, and to request such 
committee to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature not later than the fifth 
legislative day of the 1965 5 Regular Session." 

■ Sta&«of the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
initiated its study by seeking information which would 
reflect the magnitude of California's long-range and 
immediate problems regarding the need to recruit and 
retain, an adequate number of high quality faculty. 
While reviewing past reports presented to the Legis- 
lature as justification for salary increase recommen- 
dations by the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation, the Unxrecsty of California and the California 
State Colleges, it became apparent that the first step 
in trying to improve faculty salaries and other bene- 
fits is to .furnish the Legislature with comprehensive 
and consistent" data which identify the nature and 
level of competitive benefits. The costs associated with 
recommendations, rated according to priority, should 
be included in proposals by the segments in order to 
aid the Legislature in determining how much to ap- 
propriate and the benefits which an appropriation 
will buy- 
There has eadsted.iu the past a difference between 
what the institutions have recommended as the need 
for salary and benefit increases and what has finally 
been appropriated by the Legislature. There are two 
principal reasons for this difference which at times 
may be closely related; (1) The Legislature may dis- 
agree with what is proposed as to need, or (2) there 
may not be enough funds to meet the need because of 
higher priorities in other areas of the budget. 

These needs are very complex and, for example, 
include such factors as : 
L Disagreement with conclusions drawn from data 
submitted in justification of recommendations; 
2. Lack of confidence in the quantity, quality, or 
type of data; 



3. The failure of advocates to make points which 
are concise and clearly understandable ; 

i The submission of conflicting data by legislative 
staff or the Department of Finance. 

After careful consideration, it was determined that 
, a special report should be made to the Budget Com- 
mittee containing recomme^dati9ns as to the kind of 
^ data the Legislature should be furnished for the pur- 
pose of considering salary and other benefit increases* 
On August 5, 1964 a letter (Appendix 2) was sent 
from the Legislative Analyst to the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education* the University of Cali- 
fornia, the California State Colleges, the Department 
of Finance and various faculty organisations inform- 
ing thexn that the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
was planning 1 to hold a public hearing in connection 
• ' with! EE 250 and asking for replies to a series of 
questions designed to gather background information 
about salary and fringe benefits data (Appendix 3* 
Copies of Replies Received) - The primary purpose of 
the hearing was to provide the University of Califor- 
nia, the California State Colleges and interested 
groups the opportunity to indicate the basis on which 
salary and fringe benefits should be reported to the 
Legislature, including the land of data to be com- 
piled and who shouid compile and publish it (Appen- 
dix 4, Copies of Prepared Testimony Filed with the 
Joint Legislative Budget Committee at the October 
15, 1964 Hearing). The contents of most of the pre- 
pared statements discussed problems and in same 
instances recommendations relating to faculty salaries 
and other benefits rather than the primary purpose 
of the hearing, but the testimony did serve to identify 
areas of concern. The hearing also established legis- 
lative interest in the subjects of faculty workload and 
sources of supplementary income. 

The review of past faculty salary reports, the re- 
plies to the Legislative Analyst's letter of August 5, 
1964, the oral and prepared statements received at the 
October 15, 1964 hearing of the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee and other source*\jiave revealed 
significant findings and permitted the development of 
recommendations concerning the type of information 
and method of presentation that shouid be included 
in future faculty salary reports prepared for the 
Legislature. 

BACKGROUND 

Current procedures for review of faculty salary 
and other benefit increase proposals, starting with the 
presentation of recommendations by state colleges and 
University of California administrative ofScials to 
their respective governing boards, appear generally 
to be adequate, with minor reservations. The State 
College Trustees and the Regents of die University 
of California generally formulate their own proposals 
in December and forward them to the State Depart- 
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sxeat oi Ftaaaes- ior badges sonsideratiQn. Cocear- 
rsatl7 *Jw Coordiaanag Council ior Higher Sdncaeioa 
also aaica a rspon: <rfch reeomawndarioas -vowa a 
aade available to the State Departaeat oi i'aaacs. 
Tie Governor and the Department oi Finance con- 
iider these alary iaer*aae proposals In reiaaoa :o the 
availability oi iaads aad their ovra aaalvsis oi .acuity 
salarr needs aad ieaide how ouch oi aa increase, ti 
anv to include ia the Governor's Budget. Tie Ligu- 
•ativ* Aaabst ia the JLnaiyiw of the Budgat 3» pro- 
vides analysis and reeoaunendauons aa so the Gorer- 
nor'3 budget proposal. , 

Whea approuriate legislative committees hear me 
budget requester faculty salary lacrosses they nay 
be 'oafeoated mtb. several Tecoatmendaaons trom 
rations sources. Their irst rssponsibuiry is to :on- ■ 
aider the Goveraor'3 resauuneudationa ia tie 3uagst 
3ilL However, she Caiversicy aad the Caliiorm* 
Stare Colleges 3eaeraily request the opportunity ■» 
arssent their own :eeomaiendaaQns, which rrsquently 
differ iron, the Governor's proposal. Also, the Co- 
ordinating Council far Signer Sduosciott pressats its 
recommendations. Various faculty orgsauations nay 
desk* so aake indeaeadent proposals. The Legislature 
has beea cooperative ia prondiag all iaterested partita 
the ooportuniry to present their -news, bat these 
areseatacoas have beea aarised br srsrsae Tariations 
in recoameadatiDtB aad ia the data which support 
tha requests. 

WHO SHOUtO PMSAiU FACUWTT 
SALARY X2PCRT3 

There appears to be some- differeacs oi ipinion 
concerning the purpose oi faculty salary repora and 
rtcootmeadatiQas prepared or the Cooruinanug conn- 
ed for Signer Education. The Caiveraity oi California 
aad the California State Colleges, coatead that they 
should aala direct recommendations to the Governor 
aad the Legislature' and that Coordinating Council 
recommendations mould be regarded aa independent 
comments. Conversely, she Deparseat nWsaaw- 
aad the Coordinating Couacil tor aigaer iaucacon 
believe that salary reports and reeommenoaeona oi 
the Coordiaating Council should be the. primary re- 
pore samaitad to the Department oi ?!aaac* aad the 
Governor to consider ia preparing budget reeommea. 
dations. The Department oi Finance state that such 
a report ahouid be regarded as similar mamas to she 
annual saiarr report relating to civil semes- salanes 
oreoared ay the*3tati Personnel 3oard for she Gov- 
ernor aad she Legislature.' It is our opinion that the 
L«tslatars should jive speeiue and-pransrr coaad- 
A-adoa to she recommeadatioas in sae troveraors 
luoget and to the aaaaal faculty, «l«T »pow « 
the Coordiaating Council for Higher Zdacason. norw- 
*ve-, any separate recoaimendatioas oi the university 
oi California and the California State Colleges saould 
also be. considered. ■> \ , 



WHA#ACUITY SALAftY M?C«S 5HCVJIO 
CfifiNTAIN 

do aotj belies thai fi%QOrtiz^ wqai«d o£ tie 
Coivetairr, :he Califomia 3 taw Collar and ±* 
Coordiaadag Council for Signer Sdncarioa snoaia 
Limit :he rjjht oi :htse agencxea to emphasise specific 
noints in supporting ovnx recoralaeadaaotae , 

kower f the Le^tacure saoald take atepa^co eatab. 
Lisa" a consistent baaia upon ^bich it ^rill recerre com- 
grehenaive iniocaaaon about iacoitr salanes, otaer 
benenta, aad Mated subjecta iron jear :o 7**s- 
carefoi conaideration o£ tit statiaticaL and other 
grounds presented ia support oi salary and other 
benefit increase sropoaaia in the past, *e recommend 
that basic data be included ia facnltr saiarr reports 
co :h* Le?ia|acure ia a conaiatent form ia the follow- 
ing areas;/ f . 



3. 

a 

D. 

t» 



Pacultr Data 
3alarr Data 
Fringe Senedta 
Total Compensation 
Special Privileges aad Seaents 
3uppiesnentarr tacomt 



Sinc« it is oecesaarr ior stai o£ the iSacntiTe aad 
legialatire branches oi goTemmtafi ^ onairst recom* 
atadations nrlor ;o tha commencement oi a .etjuuacT* 
station, all reports and recomaandanons should ot 
completed by December 1 itch rear* 

Au raeuity Oom 
1* Findings 

a. laiotaadw data about the size, composition, 
retention, aad recrmtaeat o£ Caliiocaia 
State College faculty baa been presented :o 
•jxt Legialasnre from ±at :o ^me ? but oau- 
ailr it baa been $o selective that it lacka 
objecdrity and baa beea inconsistent from 
year co rear. 

be Superior faculty performance baa aat beea 
demonstrated as a rsaaaa :o justify ?ast r** 
quests ior superior salaries* 

2. 34comxatndacocs 

Tht foUowcctf data should be compiled aad pre* 
s^axaet annually on a «nsistaitt baass. Dedai- 
dons ot *hzz consottttw faculty are 5 iert so the 
discretioa oi die tTnirttsity and the stats 
legei but should be clearly defined in any report 
Additional data suy be iaciuded in any gi^sa 
•rear to emphaawe special problems* but such 
data should supuieaeat sot replace the basic 
iniorajadoa recommenced below. Graphs should 
be ased when pracdcalr accompanied by yxp^ 
pordag ablea ia aa appendix 3*eommead*a 
faculty data iaciudea: 
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a. The number of faculty, by rink and the in- 
crease over the previous five Tears to reflect 
institutional growth. 

b. Current faculty eompofi^u expressed in 
meaningful terms, including but sot limited 
to the percentage of tht faculty who hare 
PhD'sI 

c Studenvfaculty ratios as a means of erpreee- 
. inf performance. 

d. Data relating to ill new full-time faculty for 
the cur r en t academic year including the num- 
btr hired, source of employment, their rank 
and highest defrte held. P . rstrng taeandea 
should also be noted* Pertinent historical 
trends in these data ihonld be analyzed. We 
do not believe that subjective and, incomplete 
data estimating reasons for turning down 
off en, such as has been presented in the past, 
serves any useful purpose. 

e. Faculty miaow rates comparing the num- 
ber of separations to total faculty according 
to the following suggested categories; death 
or retirement, to research or graduate wort 
intra- institutional transfers, other college or 
University teaching; business and govern- 
ment, other. 

3. Comments 

Tht first three recommendations above are de- 
signed to reflect faculty size, composition, rate 
of growth, and workload. The inclusion of con- 
natent data from year to year win facilitate 
trend analysis as it relates to the institutions 
involved and, when possible, to comparable in- 
stitutions. The purpose of including data on 
new faculty and faculty turnover is to provide 
a quantitative base for discussions of problems 
relating* to faculty recr ui tment and retention. It 
may also be beneficial to include some basic 
statistics about the available supply of faculty 
to see what proportion of the market, new PhD 's 
for example, California institutions hire every 
year. 

3. Salary Data 
L Findings 

a. Tie University for several years has ex- 
changed salary data to provide a consistent 
comparison with a special group of five " em- 
inent" universities, as well as with a group 
of nine public universities. Conversely, the 
California State Colleges have not vet *stab* 
liahed a list of comparable institutions which 
is acceptable to them. 

b. Both the University of California and the 
Coor dinati ng Council for Higher Education 
m*t*^Ttt that salary comparisons to appro- 
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priate institutions is the best single method 
of determining salary needs. 

c The University of California places less sig- 
nificance on salary comparisons with non- 
academic employment than the Coordinating 
Council on Higher Education and the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges. - 

d. Salary increases have been proposed on the 
bias of differentials between total compensa- 
tion (salaries plus fringe benefits) in com- 
parable institutions. 

t, Both tht University and the California State 
Colleges have tended to relate the size of 
proposed salsry incresses to how much of an 
increase would be necessary to return to a 
specific competitive position which existed in 
1957-53 and which was unusually advan- 
tageous. 

t Salary comparisons have frequently been 
made to various levels of teaching including 
elementary, high school and junior college 
salaries. 

g. Methods of salary comparisons with other 
institutions have varied from year to vesr in 
reports prepared by the state colleges. 

2. Recommendations . } - ' 

a. "We recommend that proposed faculty salary 
increases distinguish between : (1) increases 
necessary to maintain the current competi- 
tive position and (2) increases to improve 
the curr e nt competitive position. 

(1) Proposed increases to maintain the exist- 
ing competitive position should be equiv- 
alent to a projection of the average 
salary relationship between the Univer- 
sity, 'or stat* colleges, and comparable 
institutions during the current fiscal 
year to the next fiscal year. We recom- 
mend that this projection be based on a 
projection of actual salary increases by 
rank in comparable, institutions during 
the past five years, permitting statistical 
adjustments for unusual circumstances. 
Thus the proposed increase to maintain 
the «^«*™f competitive position would, 
in effect, be equal to the average of an- 
nual salary increases in comparable 
institutions during the past five years* A 
record of the accuracy of projections 
should be maintained in an appendix. 

(2) Recommendations to improve the cur- 
rent competitive positions should be re- 
lated to the additional advantages to be 
derived. 

b. It is also recommended that the California 
State College Trustees select a list of com- 




parable inssitations vithin the sert rasr and 
chat agreements be negotiated to e xchange 
salary dm in a form which will facilitate 
comparisons. JL list; of the criteria used co 
• select comparable institutions, plus charac- 
teristics of the institutions selected, should 
be included La aest rear's report, 
c. Specific proposals for salary increases should 
be accompanied by comparisons oi current 
s alar y amounts and historic trends to -om* 
parable institutions. Tie following general 
orinciples are considered to be important: 
(1) Salary data should be separated from 
fringe benefit and -special benefit data 
for purposes of reportiagr salary com- 
parisons. 

2) consistent form should be used from 
Tear to Tear to present salary data. i. 
suggested form might Jje to illustrate a 
dve-year historic tread in. average sal* 
arses by 1517 13 ' a line staph for each 
runic* An alternative sight; be a table 
which simply 3howa There California 
ranked among comparable insticntious 
during the pass in Teaa. 

The current salary position might best 
be u luat rated by showing a List of aver- 
age tel *^** oi the California inadtuuona 
aad the other comparable instirariona 
from the aighesc to the lowest averager 
'07 rank: for the lass actual and current 
Tears. This will show the relative pcsi- 
"aon of the California institution for the 
Lass actual and current Tears, aa veil as 
the range of averages. Frequency distri- 
butions of faculty br rank or professor 
should be incorporated In an appendix 
and any significant limitations in the 
use of averages berwean chose particular 
institutions in a given year should be 
acted. For esamplt, an unusual propor- 
tion oi faculty in lie biga ranks or the 
low r an ks vooid affect ^comparability 
oi the arithmetic means. 

(3) Special data to ulustrat* a particular 
problem in any grren year vooid he 
appropriate aa long- aa rt suppl ement s, 
rather than replaces, basic* salary data. 

d. Finally, it is. recommended that salary data 
. be reported in a form by rank which compen- 
sates for differences La faculty distributions. 

C rrinqm 3«n«nts 
L>Findings 

a. TSt definition oi fringe benefits generally 
includes benefits available to ail faculty that 
have a doilar cost :o the employer. Benefits 



and services in '2nd are considered to be 
fringe benefits only if a cash payment option 
is, available/ Retirement and health insur- 
ance, by definition, are the only rvo pro- 
grama considered as fringe benefits by :he 
University of California and the California 
State Colleges, 
b. Comparisons of fringe benefits, when com- 
parisons have been made at all, have gener- 
ally been limited to the. doilar contribution 
by the employer and have not included any 
analysis of the quality of :he benefits to the 
employee. 

2. Recommendations 

a. It is recommended mat fringe benefit :om- 
parisoua of cype of benefit be included in 
faculty salary reports, but compared sepa- 
rately from salarisL Such comparisons should 
include an analysis of :he quality of the 
benefits as veil as che dollar cost :o ±e 
employer. 

b. Proposals to increase specific fringe benefits 
should be made separately from salaries, in- 
cluding separate cost estimates. 

3. Comments 

Separate proposals for increases in salaries and 
fringe benefits ih nw H be made to ^infm'?;* mis- 
understanding about competitive positions. For 
asample. information submitted to the 1965 
Legislature by the U ai ' /erai ty of California, in 
support of a proposed salary increase for 136$- 
64^ ^mpared total compensation data 'salaries 
plus fringe benefits) rather i±an salaries alone. 
This report stated in part: "la comparing sal- 
aries, fringe benefits must be taken into ac- 
count. Salary comparisons berween the Univer- 
sity and other iiatrranons based on salary lion* 
look far more favorable than comparisons of 
salaries plus hMneiits." Tie iekst favorable com- 
parison vas with fringe benefits, aot salaries, 
chua the report recommended a salary increase 
largely on "the basis of a difference in fringe 
benefits, iithough it is fait that comparisons pi 
total compensation are appropriate inclusions in 
a faculty salary report/ such data should only 
be in addition to rather than In place of sepa- 
rate analyses of the current competitive position 
in salari es and fringe benefits. 

0, Totci Compensation 
L Findings 

a» Total compensation iata consists oi average 
salaries plus a dollar amount representing 
the employer's cost of fringe benefits. 

b. The Coordinating Council for Higher 3du- 
cation, the University of California and the 
California State Colleges have In the pass ail 
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used total compensation data prepared and 
published by the Imerican JLssociation of 
Unirersity Professors ia their respective' 
faculty salary reports. 
2. Recommendations 

XTe recommend that total compensation data, as 
reported by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, be included in faculty salary 
reports as a supplement to separate salary sad 
fringe benefit information. 

L Special Privilege* and Senefh* 
L Findings 

There are other faculty privileges end economic 
benefits which are not classified as fringe bene- 
fits because they may not be available to all 
faculty or fit the of a fringe benefit 

in some other respect. TiTamplfS at the Unrrer- 
sity of Calif oraia include up to one-half the 
cost of moving expenses, vacations for 11-month 
appointees, the waiving of nonresident tuition 
for faculty children, sabbatical leaves with pay, 
and other special and sick leaves with or with- 
out pay. 

2. Recommendations 

It is recommended that a list of special privi- 
leges and benefits be defined and summaries of 
related policies be included m a special section 
in future faculty salary reports so that the 
Legislature will be aware of what these privi- 
leges and benefits iaHurie. 

3. Comments 

The expansion or establishment of some of these 
special privileges and benefits could i mpro ve 
recruiting success more than the expenditure of 
comparable amounts in salaries. For example, 
moving expenses are not currently offered by 
the state colleges but some allowance might 
make the di2erence of whether a young candi- 
date from the Bast could accept an appoint- 
ment j&>this type of benefit is proposed, it must 
inciu de adequate controls. 

F. Su pp lem enta ry Income 
L Findings 

a. The multiple loyalties created by permitting 
faculty to supplement their salaries by earn- 
ing extra ificome f r om various sources within 
and outside his college or University is rec- 
ognized as a prob lem common to institutions 
of higher: education throughout the United 
States. 

b. There apparently are proportionately more 
private consulting opportunities in Calif or- 
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aia y h aT ! in other areas of the nation* For 
-example, 51 percent of the federal research 
defense contracts were concentrated in Cali- 
fornia during 1963-64, 

c. The University of California has general pol- 
icies designed to insure that outside activities 
do not interfere with University responsibili- 
ties. If outside activities interfere with Uni- 
versity responsibilities, the faculty somber 
generally must take a leave of absence with* 
out pay until such outside activities are coin* 
" pietecL These and other related University 
policies were praised in * 1956 Carnegie* 
financed study titled 0mt/m#y Faculty 
~ Compensation Policies and Practice 

<L The Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation submitted excerpts from nationwide 
studies relating to the magnitude of outride 
activities. We have no way of determining 
how the data stay relate to California, but if 
the figures are reasonable, then it appears 
that probably a large percentage of faculty 
have at least one source of extra income. 
Sources of income were reported are follows : 

Ptr—ntot 1iutt* 

£«eree Jmwee free*' 

_ ' ZWk 
. 23 



Oeutfti writias 
Seamer tad txstnsio* tudun*- 

Ootenuntat coaanlttsf — 

Tusbook writing ... 

Prtrttt cootolttftc 



_ IS 
— 16 



Public ttrrict and feendatioe co&ratti&i 
Otfctr pnrftsiipoai aetiritin- 



0 
12 



Sovrct: ******* ^TV^^^^H^TT^^tti 
in tto CT. S H _fc mrtirtrcn o* Amtncu Cat*«rtin«* Uaiww 
o* nusoie ?rm Uc&tn*. 1354, 

e. The United State Offlce of Education has 
just completed a nationwide sample survey 
of outside earnings of college faculty for 
1961-62. Although data has not been pub* 
lished vet, special permission has been re- 
ceived to report the following results which 
are quoted from a letter sent to the Legis- 
lative Analyst on December 3. 1964 from the 
stafi of the California State College Trustees : 

OUTSIDf EARNINGS OF TZA04WG FACULTY ON 
ACADEMIC YIAR CONTRACTS (9-10 MONTHS) 

The U. S. Office of Education has just completed a 
nationwide survey of outside earnings by a sampling 
of all college faculty nationwide for 1961-62. The re- 
sults are as follows: 
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The highest average earnings by teaching field and 
the percentage with outside etrrings are: 



Catt < -sraica ■»« <!• 3«c - 
Sasiawrmc — — — — — 
Saints* md Cormrvtr c ? . 

?5TUcal $amet* — 

AC2cnicar» 

5stcwio<r " — 



_ rs Jisoo 

S3 3-200 

isoo 

*0 '^000 

n *isoo 
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la light of the Joint Committee discussion you might 
be interested in die following: 

- 74 srsoo 

• 74 1-300 
74 1-500 

rs 



Social Sciences 
?l3t art* — 



LCOO 



3*iis$aa tad Titotocx— ■ ■ 

*L Sccommendations 

a. We recommend that the Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Higher Education, the University oi 
California" and the California State Colleges 
cooperate in determining extent to which 
racuiry members participate in as=ra acrivt- 
ties to" supplement their oine-month salaries 
including' iniortnacon as :o when extra ac- 
tivities are usually performed (sack as vaca- 
•ions. etc;. Sack activities would include, 
but not be limited :o t lecturing, senerai writ- 
t B ff T summer and extension teaching, govern- 
ment insulting, textbook witting, private 
consulting, public service and foundation 
consulting, and other professional activities. 
H such a study suggests that the magnitude 
of these activities ia such that the perform- 
ance of normal University 5Cate . « oU ^* 
responsibilities are perhaps being adversely 
aileeted* then consideration should be given 



to the possibility of maintaining more com- 
' plete and meaningful records. Such records 
would aid admipisqanxe offlcials and aca- 
demic senates when reviewing recommenda- 
tions tor promotions and salary increases 
and provide summary data for reporting to 
the Legislature on these significant faculty 
welfare items. Next gear's faculty salary re- 
port of the£oordinaans Council for higher 
Education: should incorporate the resufls of 
this study. 

b. We also recommend that gristing state col- 
lege policies and enforcement practices re- 
garding axca employment be renewed and 
updated. 

c. Finally, it is recommended that faculty sal- 
ary reports keep the Legislature informed 
about policies and practices relating to *rtra 
employment* 

Comments 

In our opinion, it would seem that any exsa 
employment would afect the quality of per- 
formance of University responsibilities since 
faculty surveys indicate shat the average fac- 
ulty workweek is 34 hours. Tile time spent on 
activities for exsa compensation < except dur- 
ing the summer) would be on top of what the 
faculty has denned as their average workweek. 
3ecause. in some instances, it is difScult :o de- 
termine whether a given u:eome-?roducing ac- 
tivity, such as wnting a book* is considered a 
normal University responsibility or an extra 
acsivity. distinctions between normal and *xtra 
activities need to be more dearly defined. 

Much of the outside compensation received 
br faculty comes in the form of grants made 
directly to the -faculty member rather chan 
through the University or colleges. There is no 
regular reporting of these grants or she per- 
sonal compensation which, they provide to fac- 
ulty, and "the colleges and University do not 
consider the reporting of such income to be 
feasible- It may be desirable to encourage the 
Congress to direct that greater number of 
grants'maae by United States agencies for re- 
search be made directly to academic institu- 
tions. 
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APPENDIX £ 

University of California Salaries and Cost of Fringe Benefits 
1982-83 
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TABLE 1 




• 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 






Projected 1981 -82 and 1982-83 Salaries for Comparison Group 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Salaries 
(Equal Weight to Each Comparison Institution) 


0 


Academic Rank 


Comparison Group Average Compound Rate 
Salaries of Increase 


Comparison Group 
Projected Salaries 




1976-77 1981-82 


1982-83 


1 CD 


(2) (3) . (4) 


(5) 


Professor 


$28,828 $41,714 7.67% 


$44,913 


Associate Professor 


19,524 28,126 7.57 

> * 


30,256 


Assistant Professor 


15,509 22,941 . 8.14 


24,810 

f 




t: 

i 

. 1 S \A 

p. JL •>- 




ERJC ., . 







f TABLE 2 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Percentage Increase in UC 1981-82 All Ranks Average Salary 
Required" to Equal the Comparison Group Projections for 1980-81 and 1981-82, 
Based on Five-Year Compound Rate of Increase in Comparison Group Salaries 
(Equal Weight to Each Comparison Institution) 



Percentage Increase 
, UC e Comparison Group - Required \ 

Academic Rank Average Salaries Salaries in UC Sal aries 





1981-82 


1981-82 
.».' (Actual) 

i 


1982-83 
(Projected) 


1981-82 


1982-8- 


1 (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Professor 


$41,016 


$41,714 


$44,913 


+1.70% 


+ 9.50% 


Associate Professor 


27,256 


28,126 


30,256 


+3.19 


+11.01 


Assistant Professor 


22,572 


22,941 


24,810 


+1.63 


+ 9,91 


All Ranks Average 


35,002 


35,688 1/ 


38,436 1/ 


+1.96 


+ 9.81 


1/ Based on projected UC 1982-83 staffing: 
Professor, 745- Total staff: 4,779.. 


Professor, 2,944; 


Associate Professor 


, 1,090; 


Assistant 
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TABLE 3 

UNIVERSITY. OF CALIFORNIA 

Projected 1982-83 Cost of Fringe Benefits for Comparison Group 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Fringe Benefit Costs 
(Equal Weight to Each Comparison Institution) 0 



- i 



f 



Academic Rank 



Comparison Group Average 
Cost of Fringe Benefits 



1976-77 



1981-82 



Compound Rate 
of Increase 



Comparison Group Projected 
Cost of Fringe Benefits 

1982-83 



(1) (2) 

Professor*, ° $5,100 

Associate Professor 3,571 

Assistant Professor 2,954 



(3) 
$7,945 
5,481 
4,478 



(4) 
9.27% 
8. ..95 
8.68 



(5), 
$8,682 
5,971 
4,867 
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TABLE 4 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Percentage Change in UC 1981-82 All Ranks Average Cost of Fringe 
Benefits Required to Equal the Comparison Group Projections for 1982-83, 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Fringe Benefit Costs 
(Equal Weight to Each Comparison Institution) 



Academic Rank 



UC Average Cost 
of Fringe Benefits 1/ 

1981-82 



Comparison Group Average Cost 
of Fringe Benefit Projections 

1982-83 



Percentage Change Required 
in UC 1981-82 Average 
Cost of Fringe Benefits 



■O- 

I 



(1) (2) 

Professor $10,765 

Associate Professor 7,616 

Assistant Professor 6,547 > 

All Ranks Average 9,390 2/ 

Less Adjustment for 
The Effect of a 9.81% 
Range Adjustment 

Adjusted Parity 
Requirement 



(3) 
$8,682 
5,971 v 
4,867 
7,469 2/ 

- 766 
6,703 



(4) 
-19.35% 
-21.62 
-25.66 
-20.46 

- 8.16 
-28.62 



ERJC 



1/ Based on $1,384.92 plus 22.3% of average salary. - * 
2/ Based on projected UC 1982-83 staffing including estimated separations and new appointments but 

excluding the effects of projected merit increases and promotions:. Professors, 2,944; Associate 

Professor, 1,090; Assistant Professor, 745. Total staff: 4,779. 
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APPENDIX F 

California State University Salaries and Cost of Fringe Benefits 

1982-83 
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TABLE 1 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Actual 1981-82 and Projected 1982-83 Salaries for Comparison Group 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Salaries 
(Weighted by Total Faculty by Rank in Seventeen Reporting Comparison Institutions) 



141 



Academic Rank 


Comparison Group Average 
of Average Salaries 


Compound Rate 
of Increase 


Comparison Group 
Pro jected Sal ar„i es 




1976-77 


1981-82 




1982-83 


, CD" 


(2) ' 


(3) 


(4) 


; (5) 


Professor 


$25,171 


$34,308 


6.39% 


$36,500 


Associate Professor 


19,024 


26,283 


6.68 


28,038 


Assistant Professor 


15,371 


21,137 


6.58 


22,527 


Instructor 


12,176 


16,563 


6.35 


17»614 
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TABLE 2 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Percentage Increase in CSU Estimated 1981-82 All Ranks Average Salary 
•Required to Equal the Comparison Group Projections for 1981-82 and 1982-83 
Based on Five- Year Compound Rate of Increase in Comparison Group Salaries 
(Weighted by Total Faculty by Rank in Seventeen Reporting Comparison Institutions) 



Academic Rank 


CSU 

Average Salaries 


Comparison Group 
Salaries 


Percentage Increase 
Required 
in CSU Salaries 




1981-82 

0 


1981-82 
(Actual ) 


1982-83 
(Projected) 


1981-82 


1982-83 


(i) 


(2) 


(3) . 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Professor 


$35,363 


$34,308 > 


$36,500 


- 2.98% 


+ 3.22% 


Associate Professor 


27,276 


26,283 


28,038 


- 3.64 


+ 2.79 


Assistant Professor 


22,178 


21,137 


22,527' 


- 4.69 


+ 1.57 


Instructor 


19,643 


16,563 


17,614 


-15.68 


+10.33 


All Ranks Average 


30,992 1/ 


29,919 1/ 


31,856 1/ 


- 3.46 


+ 2.79 


Less Turnover and 
Promotions 




- 155 


- 155 


- 0.50 


- 0.50 


Adjusted Total 




$29,764 


$31,701 


- 3.96% 


+ 2.29% 



1/ Based on CSU 1981-82 staffing: Professor, 6,265; Associate Professor, 2,848; Assistant Professor, 
1,655; Instructor, 195. Total staff: 10,963. 
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TABLE 3 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Projected 1982-83 Cost of Fringe Benefits, for Comparison Group 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Fringe Benefit Costs 
(Weighted by Total Faculty by Rank in Seventeen Reporting Comparison Institutions) 



Academic Rank 



Comparison Group Average 
Cost of Fringe Benefits 



Compound Rate 
of Increase 



1976-77 



1981-82 



Comparison Group Projected 
Cost of Fringe Benefits 

1982-83 



' (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 




Professor. 


$3,954 


$6/586 


10.74% 


$7,294 




Associate Professor 


3,176 


5,298 ., 


10.78 


5,869 




Assistant , Profgssor 
Instructor ' 


2,635 
2,257 


4,203 
3,315 


9.79 
7.99 


4,614 
3,580 
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TABLE 4 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Percentage Change in CSU 1981-82 All Ranks Average Cost of Fringe 
Benefits Required to Equal the Comparison Group Projections for 1982-83 
Based Upon Compound Rate of Increase in Average Fringe Benefit Costs 
(Weighted by Total Faculty by Rank in all Comparison Institutions) 



Academic Rank 



CSU Average Cost 
of Fringe Benefits 1/ 

1981-82 



Comparison Group Average Cost 
of Fringe Benefit Projections 

1982-83 



Percentage Change Requi red 
in CSU 1981-82 Average 
Cost of Fringe Benefits 



57 


U; 






Professor 


$9,795 


$7,294 


-25.53% 


Associate Professor 


8,287 


5,869 


-29.18 


Assistant Professor 


6,901 


4,614 


-33.14 


Instructor 


5,980 


3,580 


* -40.13 


All Ranks Average 


8,899 2/ 


6,453 2/ 


-27.49 


Less 0.5% Turnover & 
Promotions, Automatic 
Salary/Benefit Adjust- 
ment, and an Adjustment 
for the Effect of a 
2.3% Range Increase 




- 143 


- 1.61 


Adjusted Parity Requirements 




$6,310 


-29.10% 



1/ Based on $2,837 plus 19.56 percent of average salary at each rank. 
2/ Based on CSU 1980-81 staffing: Professor, 6,265; Associate Professor, 2,848; Assistant Professor, 
1,655; Instructor, 195. Total staff: 10,963. 
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RECEIVED APR 6 1982 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEMWIDE ADMINISTRATION 




BERKELEY • DAVIS • IRVINE • LOS ANGELES • RIVERSIDE • SAN DIEGO « .SAN FRANCISCO Sj 



Office of the Vice President 



Academic and Staff Personnel Relations-* 



April 1, 1982 



Mr. Patrick M. Callan, Director 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacramento, California' 



Dear Mr. Callan: 



On behalf of the University, I am pleased to submit four tables, A-l 
through A-4, and five supplementary tables, B-l through B-5. 

Tables A-l through A-4 contain the results of the 1981-82 survey of the 
eight comparison institutions as well as the percentage increases required 
to achieve parity with the mean salaries for those institutions in 1982-83. 
Tables B-l through B-5 are submitted in accordance with the agreements 
reached by our respective offices. , 

The report submitted to your office last fall did not reflect the decrease 
in the cost of Worker's Compensation Insurance since the University became 
self-insured. Table A-3 now reflects that decrease. 

You should know that my staff reports increased difficulty in obtaining 
comparison salary and fringe benefit data from some of the comparison insti- ■ 
tutions. Apparently, the tight money situation has led these institutions to 
reduce the staff time assigned to such tasks. v 

If you have questions concerning these tables, please call Director Joseph B. 
Rodgers at (4-15) 642-8399, or Ms. JoAnn Rolley at (415) 642-8410, or our regular 
CPEC liaison Mr. Clive Condren. 



attachment 

cc: President Saxon 

Special Assistant Paige 
Director Rodgers 
Director Condren 
Principal Analyst Rolley 



Sincerely, 




Vice President 
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THE UNIVERSITY .QFv CALIFORNIA^., wr...*,*C."«:;. . 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT-ACADEMIC AND STAFF 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

"SPRING 1982 >r- ., 3 . ;oc 

TABLE A-l 1 • •> a-l* 

Projected Difference in Faculty Salaries: UC an d Comparison Institutions 

Associate Assistants 5 
v Professor Professor Professor Average 

Comparison 8 Institutions : 



1981- 82 Average Salaries 
1976-77 Average Salaries 3 

1982- 83 Projected Salaries 


4U714 
28,828 
44,913 


28,126 
19,524 
30,256 


22,941 
15,509 
24,810 


UC: a 
1981-82 Average Salaries 


. i 

41j,016 . . 


27,255 


22,572 


1982-83 Projected Staffing 


.2^944 


1,090 


. 745 


Percentage Increase Needed to 
Adjust UC 1981-82 salaries to 
equal the projected 1982-83 
average comparison salaries 

• N 


9^.50% 

1 .M 

- . i j 


11. on 


9.9U 

f 




9.8115 



Salary data excludes health sciences. 

2 Comoarison institutions: Cornell University, Harvard University, University^of 
Illinois, -University of Michigan (Ann Arbor), Stanford University, University 
of Wisconsin (Madison), Yale University, and SUNY-Buffalo. Computed from 
confidential data received from comparison institutions. ^ 

Compound annual growth rate over, the five-year .period. is used, for. the one-yfar 

projection. ?L r : ; *> 
4 1981 -82 average salaries adjusted' to include merits ancf promotions to be 

effective 7/1/82. - • * 
^Averages based on projected 1982-83 UC staffing pattern. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA i\'^v \ 

OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT— ACADEMIC AND STAfF 

' PERSONNEL RELATIONS * " ' . 

SPRING 1982 0 
TABLE A-2 1 

Projected Difference in Fringe Benefits: UC and Comparison Institutions 

Associate Assistant ^ 

> . Professor Professor Professor Average 

— ! — ' 5 ^ * 

Comparison Institutions: . 

1981- 82 Average Fringe Benefits} 7,945 . 5,481 . 4,478 
1976-77 Average Fringe Benefits 1 « 5,100 3,571 - 2,954 

1982- 83 Projected Fjcinge Benefits' 8,682 * 5,971 4,867 . 7,469 

UC: , 
1981-82 Average Fringe Benefits" 3 10,765 7,618 6,547 9,390 

Percentage Adjustment' needed to_. . .. -19.35% -21.62%' -25.67% -20.46 «. 
make UC fringe benefits equal — .... 

to the 1982-83 projected average " .' 

comparison fringe benefits 

Less (ad jus tmerit for the effect of a 9.81% % \ 
salary range adjustment)? >™ .tu< c >>:.)- 8.16 

V Net Adjustment needed to achieve 

} -parity: ^ :. y * -28.61 



"Computed from confidential data received from comparison institutions < 

2 Compound annual growth rate over the five-yeaf^period for each rank is used for 
the one-year projection. \ ... 

Equivalent to an average of $1384.92 plus 22.3% of average salary. -J, 
^Average based on projected 1982-83 UC staffing pattern. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE OF THE VICE' PRESIDENT-ACADEMIC AND STAFF PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

SPRING 1982 
TABLE A-3 



Average UC Faculty Fringe Benefits 
(Employer Contributions) ~ 



Retirement/FICA 
Unemployment Insurance 
Workmen's Compensation ' 
Health Insurance — Annuitants 

"Dental .Insurance . 

Health Insurance 
Life Insurance 

Non-Industrial Disability Insurance : 

' TOTAL 



$ 225.72 
1095.00 
16.20 



-48; 00 



$1384.92 




20. 9U of salary 
.25% of salary 
.51% of salary 
.63% of salary 5 



plus - - 22.3% of salary 



SOURCE: Assistant Vice President-Budge J, Planning and Analysis 



ERIC 
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• THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ■ 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT--* 
ACADEMIC AND STAFF PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
SPRING 1981 



'•;A 



Institution 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 

Average 



TABLE A-4 

Average Comparison Institution Salaries 



Professor 



$45,132 (2) 
35,681 (8) 
41,804 ( 4) 
44,796 (3) 
39,104 (6) 
39,723 (5) 
38,987 (7) 
48,486 (1) 

$41,714 



Associate 
Professor 



1981-82 



$32,479 
25,705 
29,426 
27,093 
28,096 
27,897 
27,350 



(D 
(8) 
(2) 
(6) 
(3) 
(4) 
.(5) 



. 26,960 (7) 
$28,126 



Assistant 
Professor 



$25,078 (1) 
22,123 (7) 
22,418 (6) 
21 ,195 (8) 
23,076 (4) 
22,786 (5) 
23,300 (3) 
23,554 (2) 



$22,941 



1976-77 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 

Average 



$30,166 
25,217 
29,948 
31 ,019 
27,697 
28,324 
26,503 
31 ,747 

$28,828 



(3) 
(8) 
4) 
(2) 
(6) 
5) 
7) 
(D 



.$20,751 
18,224 
20,010 

i 'l\9 ,306 
19,822 
19,417 
18,871 
19,794 

$19,524 



(1) 
8 

(2) 
(6) 
(3) 
(5) 
(7) 
(4) 



v . $16,479 
15,799 
14,627 
14,590 
16,102 
15,396 
15,538 
15,543 

$15,509 



(1) 
(3) 
(7) 
(8) 
(2) 
t6) 

5 

4 



" • *t 1 *7 +0 



Confidential data received form Comparison Institutions /nclude 9- and 11 -month 
full-time salaries for all schools andcolleges except Health Sciences., •: . r ..^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIPCRNIA 
CPEC SDEELEMENTARY" TABLES" ." .• t 
TABLE B-l 

Full-Time Academic Appointees in the Professorial 
Titles, By FIE, General Caucuses, as of October 31, 1981* 



Bank 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 



F.T.E . 
2,756.72 
1,086.98 

717.94 



Percent of 
Total F.T.E . 

60% 

24$ 

16% 



Total 



4,561.64 



100% 



*For purposes of this, report; full-lSme: eng)loyment..-i.s defined, as 50%- or more time 
for one quarter in a fiscal year. Full-time enployment was previously defined as 
50% or more time for two or more quarters during the fiscal year. Beginning with 
reports received from the Corporate Personnel System for 1980-81 and 1981-82, 
figures reflect actual percentage of time worked. 

* ' 

* Academic appointees- include both new" and c^tiauing appointments in the" Profes^ 
sorial Titles. .4*1-.:*. 

*Jfocludes ac^^feidppoint^estonato acaxiemic 1 appointees?- 

in the health sciences f~ Schools of Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, Optometry, Phar- 
macy, Public Health, Veterinary Medicine. 



Source: Corporate Personnel Report - AP-5 as of October 31, 1981. 

• y. ■ - 

VP — Academic and Staff Personnel Relations 
March 24, 1982 JGY 
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TABID B-2 



Headcount and Percent of Full-Time Academic Appointees 
in Selected Titles, Including Those With Tenure Or 
Security of Employment, General Campuses, As of October 31, 1981* 



Total Headcount of Full- 
Time Academic Appointees 
in Selected Titles** 



9-Month 
Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 

Total 
Lecturer 

11-Month 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor - 
Instructor 



2,930 
. 1,172 
869 
64 



5,035 
977 



457 
166 
157 



Headcount and. Per cent of 
Full-Time Academic Ap- 
pointees With Tenure or 
Security of Employment** * 



Headcount 

2,832 
1,088 



3,920 
108 



453 
164 



% 



97% 
93% 



78% 
11% 

99% 
99% 



Total 
Lecturer 



780 
19 



617 
5 



79% 
26% 



*For purposes of this report, full-time employment • is defined, as 50% or -..ore time for 
one quarter in a fiscal year. Full-time employment was previously defined as 50% or 
more time 'for two or more quarters during the fiscal year. Beginning with reports 
received from the Corporate Personnel System for 1980-81 and 1981-82, figures re- 
flect actual percentage of time worked. 

♦Full-time academic appointees include both new appointments and continuing appoint- 
ments in the professorial and lecturer titles on the general campuses. 

* Excludes academic appointees in the health sciences: Schools, of Dentistry, Medicine, 
Nursing, Optometry, Pharmacy, Public Health, Veterinary Medicine. 

* *Includes full-time academic appointees on the general 'campuses in the selected title 
series: Acting Professor Series, Adjunct Professor Series, Agronomist Series, Astrono- 
mer Series, Professorial Series, Professor in Residence. Series, Supervisor of Physical 
Education Series, Visiting Professor Series. Included in the Lecturer title series are 
Adjtinct Lecturers, Lecturers with and without Security of Employment, Visiting Lecturers. 

***Includes full-time academic appointees with tenure or security of employment on the 
general campuses in the following title series: /Agronomist Series, Astronomer Series, 
Professorial Series, Supervisor of Physical Education Series, and Lecturers with 
Security of Employment . . . . 



Source: Corporate. Personnel Report - AP-5 as of October 31, 1981. 



cd ir VP-^-Academic and Staff Personnel Relations 
E^L * March 24, 1982 JG5T • . -165- 
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TABLE B-3 



Origins of Recruitment of New Appointees in' the' 1/ :.J \ '1 
Professorial Series, By Headcount, General Campuses;' 1979^80 *• 



Prior Bnployer 
Industry 

Student . 
State of California 
Other Governmental 
Self-Bteployed 

Institutions 

Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine of Yeshiva tfaiv. 

Coll. of Jewish Studies 

Calif. last, of Technology 

Calif, State Univ. - Sacramento 

Calif* State Univ. - Stanislaus 

Carnegie Mellon University 

Chicago State College 

City Univ. of New York - Brooklyn C. 

Clark University 

Bnory University 

Florida State University _ . 

Harvard University ■'-w- 

Hastings College of Law: . :...j.v 

Iowa State University 

Julliard School pf Music 

Loyola Marymount ISiiversity 

Massachusetts Inst, of Technology 

Michigan State University 

Cberlin College 

Cfaio State University 

Pennsylvania State University 

Princeton University 

Purdue University 

Rice University 

Rutgers State University 



Assistant 
Professor 

2 
16 
1 
3 



Associate 
Professor 



1 

i 

1 
.1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
2 
1 
■ 1 
1 
1 

1 

' 1 

2 

^-166- 



Professor Total 

3 6 
,16 
— 1 
1 4 
1 1 







1 




1 


1 






3 




1 • 


1 
1 


— 


— 


1 


- 




1 

1- 






p 

1 

1 


-1 


* 


1 
1 




1 


l 1 




1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 

3 






1 
1 


1 


0 


1 
1 
2 


1 




2 




1 


3 


1 




1 



er|c 
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TABLE B-3 



Origins of Recruitment of New Appointees in the - ••• 

Professorial Series, By Headcount, General jCanpuses, 1979-80 * 



Assistant 

Prior Employer . . Professor 

San Jose State Univ. — 

Stanford University — 

State Univ. of New York *»- — 
Buffalo Main Campus 

Univ. of California 22 

Univ. of Illinois - Urbana 2 

Univ. of Kentucky t 1 

Univ. of Massachusetts '■ — 

Univ. of Michigan 1 

Univ. of Minnesota 1 

Univ. of New Hampshire 1 

Univ. of Oregon 1 

Univ. of Pittsburgh — 

Univ. of So. California 1 

Univ. of Texas.- Arlington " i 2 

Univ. of Washington 1 

Univ. of Wisconsin - Madison — 

Virginia Polytech Inst-. • ........ 1 

Washington State Uhiv— ~" ~" . 1 

Washington University - — 

Yale University . >i . . 1 

Subtotal 58 

Foreign Institutions 1 
Institution -rUhknown i,w - n*^* i 2 

Prior Bnployer - Unknown 48 



Associate 
Professor 



Professor Total 



1 
1 



10 
2 
_a 

3 



1 
3 



19 
3 

15 



1 - 
1 

3 , 

28 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1— 
2 

1 - 

87 
6 

2- 
66 



2 



Total 



r»>i %i 



131 



i,16 



42 
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157 



TABLE B-3 



Origins of Recruitment of New Appointees in the . 
Professorial Series, By Headcount, General Campuses, 1979-80 * 



Excludes new academic appointees 
Schools of Dentistry, Medicine,.. 
Veterinary Medicine. . . - — 



the Professorial Series iit the health sciences: 
ing, Optometry, Pharmacy, Public Health, 




Source: Corporate Personnel Report - AP-10 of July 1, 1979 - June 30, 1980. 

VP— Academic and Staff Personnel Relations 
March 24, 1982 JGY 
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TABLE 

Origins of Recruitment of New Appointees in the 
Professorial Series, By Headcount,\ General Campuses ~1980-81 * 



Prior Biployer 

Industry 
Student 

State of California - " 
EOS Laboratories 
Other Governmental 
Self-Riployed 

Institutions 

Amherst College 

Boston College 

Coll. of Jewish studies 

Calif. Inst, of Technology 

Carnegie Mellon Univ. 

City Univ. of New York - City Coll. 

Cooper Union ' * 

Cornell University 

Harvard 'University 

Hastings Coll. of Law 

Indiana University"- • n ■ •* fa > * 

Jackson State College 

Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Kenyon College 

Lock Haven State Coll.. 

Massachusetts Inst, of Tech. - r 

Michigan State University 

Montana State University 

New York University 

Northwestern University • 

Ohio State University 
Portland State College 
Princeton University 
Purdue University 



Assistant 
Professor 

6 
26 
1 



Professor Total 



2 
1 



1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

..2 
1 
1 

,1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



4 
1 



2 



1 
2 



1 
1 



10 
27 
1 
1 
2 
3 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2- 

1 

3 

i 



0 
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TABLE B-3 



Origins of Recinitment of Near Appointees in the 
Professorial Series, By Headcount, General Campuses, 1980-8i 



\ 



Mor wr \ 

Sch of the Art Inst, of 
Chicago -\ 

Stanford University 

State Univ. of New. York -O 
Maritime College 

State Univ. of New York - 
Buffalo Main Campus 

State Univ. of New York - 
Health Sci.: Ctr; at Sfony Brook 

Uaiv. of Arizona 



Assistant 
Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Professor Total 



1 
1 



3 
1 

1 

1 

1 



Univ. of California 
Univ. of Chicago 
Univ. of Iowa 
Univ. of Lowell 
Univ. of Maryland 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Univ. of Nebraska 
Univ. of New Haven 
Univ. of North Carolina 
Univ. of Oregon ' , 
Univ. of Pennsylvania . .••.««, 
Univ. of Rochester * r " 
Univ. of So. California 

Univ. of Tennessee 

Univ. of Texas - Austin 
Univ. of the South 
Univ. of Utah 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Wisconsin - Madison 
Wellesley College 
Williams College 
Yale University 



34 



5 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
2 
1 



10 

1 
1 



-1 
1 



1 
3 



1 
1 
1 



49 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
' 1 

1 

2 

1 1 
2 
1 
' 1 
2 
1 
1 

2- 
1 
1 
5 



Subtotal 



9 
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16 



160 



28 



120 



TABLE B~3 



Origins of Recruitment of New Appointees in the 
Professorial Series, By Headcorat, General Canrouses, 1980-81* ~ , 



Prior Employer 



Assistant Associate 

Professor Professor Professor Total 



Foreign Institutions 
Institution - Unknown ... 
Prior Employer - Unknown 

Total 



7 
9 

132 



1 
1 

4' 

23 



2 


7 


3 


11 


2 


15 


42 


197 



* Excludes new academic appointees in the Professorial Series in the health sciences: 
Schools of Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, Optometry, Pharmacy,. Public Health, 
Veterinary' Medicine. / 



Source: Corporate Personnel Report - AP-10 of July 1, 1980 - June 30, 1981* 

VP— Academic and Staff Personnel Relations 
March 24, 1982 JG7 
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TABLE B-4 



Destinations of Voluntary Separations within the ■ • * 
Professorial Series/ B^HeaJdcomt > ^Gel^ral Campuses, 1979^80 * J* , 



Destination 

Industry 
Student 

Other Government 
Self-Bnployed 
Not Employed 

Institutions 

daremont Men's Coll. 

Columbia University . 

Cornell University 

Duke University 

Eranklin & Marshall Coll. 

Harvard University 

Mai mi University 

Michigan State Univ. 

New York University 

Occidental College 

Oregon Stkte Uhiv.. -.^ 

Princeton University c " 

Rice University 

San Diego State Uni^r. 

Stanford University 

State Uhiv. of New York - 
Albany 

Texas A & M University 

Univ. of Alaska 

Univ. of Arizona 



Univ. of California 



Univ. of Colorado 

Uhiv. of Delaware 

Univ. of Geoilgia ' 

Uhiv. of Hartford 



Assistant 
Professor 

5 
2 



Associate 
Professor 



1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 



7 
2 

1 

^73- 



1 

9 

1 



Professor Total 

4 10 

— 2 

2 2 . 

1 2 

32 35 



2 
1 
1 



r 

i 
l 

• i 

i 

2 



4 

-1 
1 



1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 _ 
3 1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

12 

2 . 
1 i 

1 
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TABLE B-4 

Destinations of Voluntary Separations within the 
Professorial Series, By Headcount .. General Campuses , -1979-80 » -• .J_ v s 



Assistant Associate 

Destination Professor Professor Professor Total 

Univ. of Illinois - Urbana — — 1 1 

Univ. of Kansas - . i — ~ — 1 

Univ. of Michigan 1 — — 1 . 

Univ. of Minnesota 1 — — 1 

Uhiv. of oNorth Carolina - — — -1 1 
Chapel Hill 

Univ. of Texas - Austin 1 — ' — 1 

Univ. of Virginia 1 1 — 2 

Univ. of Washington — 1 12 

Vassar College . — 1 — 1 

Virginia Polytech Inst. — 1 — 1 

Washington & Lee Univ. — 1 — 1 

Subtotal 24 11 20 55-''" 

Foreign Institutions . 2 — 1 3 

Institution - unknown 1 2 2.5 

Destination - Unknown 11 3.5 19 

Total . 46 >20 67 133* 



Excludes faculty In the Professorial Series in the health sciences: Schools of 
Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing,' Optometry, Pharmacy, Public Health, Veterinary- 
Medicine. 

Source: Corporate Personnel Report - AP-11 of July 1, 1979 - June 30, 1980. 

VP— Academic and Staff Personnel Relations 
March 24, 1982 JG¥ 
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TABLE B-4 



Destinations of Voluntary Separations within the * . 
Professorial Series, ByHeadcount, ^General Campuses, 1980-81 * 



♦ Excludes faculty, in the Professorial Series in the health sciences: Schools of 
Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, Optometry, Pharmacy, Public Health, Veterinary 
Medicine. / . J 3 



Source: Corporate Personnel Report - AP-11 of July 1, 1980 - June 30, 1981. 

p . . ■ ■ 

VP 1 — Academic and Staff Personnel Relations 
March 24, 1982 JQT 
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* TABLE B~4 

Destinations of Voluntary Separations within the • 
Professorial Series, By Headcount, General Campuses, 1980-81 * 



Assistant Associate 
Destination ^J^ * Professor • Professor Professor 



Industry . 8 — — 

Other Governemt . 1 — 1 

Self-Biployed ' 1 1 1 

Not Employed 1 5 26 

Institutions 




Cornell University — 1 — 

Harvard University — — 1 

Massachusetts Inst, of Tectu 1 — — 

Michigan State University — 1 — 1 

Mount Holyoke College, 1 — — 1 

New York University ■ -js j — l 1 

Northwestern Univ. 1 — — 1 

Princeton University * — — 2.2 

Rice University 1 — " — * 1 

San Diego State Univ. 1 — — / 1 

Starch College — 1 , • — 1 

Stanford University — — 11 

Texas A & M Univ. 1 — -r - \ 1 

University of California 3 1 4 8 

Itoiv. of Chicago ^1 — — 1 

Univ. of Minnesota ^ 1 — g — 1 

Univ.. of Texas - Austin — — 11 

Univ. of Wisconsin - Madison 1 — — ,| 1 

Washington State Univ. 1 — — 1 

Subtotal * 13 4 10 27 

Foreign Institutions 2 13 

Institution - Unknown 2 3 3 8 

Destination - Unknown N 13 2 13 ' 28 

£otal 39 17 55 111 
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TABLE 3-5 

Prcrootions within the Professorial Series . 
By Keadcouat r General Campuses, 1979-80 and 1980-81 * 



•1979-80: 
1980-81: 



Promoted From 
Asst. Prof to Assoc. Prof 

Headcount 
9-Mos. 11-Mos. Total 



151 
107 



20 

e 



171 
112 



Promoted From 
Assoc. Prof to Professor 

Headcount 
9-Mos. 11-Mos. Total 



155 
125 



21 
9 



176 
134 



♦ Excludes faculty in the Professorial Series in the health sciences: Schools of 
Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, Optometry, Pharmacy, Public Health, Veterinary 
Medicine. 



Sources: A cademi c Personnel Log Books of July 1, 1979 - June 30, 1980. 

Corporate Personnel Report - AP-4 of July 1, 1980 - June 30, 1981. 



VP — Academic and Staff Personnel Relations 
March 24, 1982 JGY 
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APPENDIX H 

California State University Supplemental Information 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGESk 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
213) 590- 55 g 4 

April 2, 1982 



EA&ERSP1GLD CHICO DOMING L'EZ HILLS FRESNO FVLLERTON HAW ARB - HUMBOLDT -35 
POMONA • SACRAMENTO SAN BERNARDINO SAN 0IEGO SAN FRANCISCO SAN JOSS c 




LONG BEACH LOS AN GEL £3 • NORTH RJDGE 
SAN LUIS 051SPO - SONOMA • STANlSLACS 



4J 



uvwcs-y anacafcgs 



Mr. William Storey 

California Pcstsecondary Education 

Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacramento, CA 95314 

Dear Bill: 

Enclosed as attachments to this letter are seven tables with data 
on salaries and benefits in the CSU and in 20 comparison institu- 
tions needed to compute salary and benefit lags in accordance with 
the methodology adopted -by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, 

You will also find a copy of the resolution adopted by the Trust- 
ees authorizing special salary actions for Assistant Professors 
in Engineering/ Computer Science and Business Administration. 

"If you have any questions regarding the enclosed materials or 
need additional information/ please let:- me Icnow, 



Sincerely, 




Thierry jF . Koenig 
Personnel Analyst 



TFK/mm 



r 



Attachments 

cc: Dr. Tyndali 
Dr . Smart 



400 GOLDEN' SHORE. LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA ?030: 



INFORMATION: 2 1 3i 590-5 506 
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Office of the Chancellor 

The California State University 



Professor „ 
Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 



Fall 1981 Salaries and Benefits 
of CSU Full-Time Faculty 



Headcount 
6,265 
2,848 
1,655 
195 



Average Salary 
35,363 
27,276 

< 

22,178 
19,643 



Average Benefit 
9,795 
8,287 
6,901 3 
5,980 



10,963 



30,992 



8,899* 



*Based on $2,837 plus 19.561 of average salary. 



4/02/82 
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Office of the Chancellor 

The California State University 



Average Expenditures for Fringe Benefits- 
for CSU Full-Time Faculty" 

Fall 1981 



1. Retirement 

2. Social Security 

3. Medical Insurance 

4. Unemployment Insurance 

5. Workers' Compensation 



Average Expenditures 
$6,062 
1,618 
1,103 
58 
58 



TOTAL 



$8,899 



4/02/82 
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OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 

THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



t 

0 



TK 
3/82 



COMPARISON INSTITUTION DATA 
Fall 1981 



EXPENDITURES 



AVERAGE 





Number 


Salaries 


Benefits 


Salaries 


Benefits 


Professor 


6,103 


$209, 383, 265 


$40,194,062 


$34,308 


$6,586 


Associate Professor 


5,110 


134,307,745 


27,073,292 


26,283 


5,298 


Assistant Professor 


4,502 


95,158,430 


18,920,351 


21,1/7 


4,203 


Instructor 


1,154 


19,113,853 


3,826,039 


16,563 


3,315 



17 i 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
.THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

p 



COMPARISON INSTITUTION DATA 
Fall 1976 

EXPENDITURES AVERAGE 





Number 


Salaries 


Benefits 


Salaries 


Benefits 


Professor 


5,344 


$134, 514,046 


$21,132,003 


$25,171 


$3,954 


Associate Professor 


4, 769 


90,723,101 


15,144,113 


19,024 


3,176 


Assistant Professor 


4,939 


75,917,326 


13,016,546 


15,371 


2,635 


Instructor 


1, 373' 


16,717,573 


3,099,045 


12,176 


2,257 



TK 
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Office of the Chancellor 

The California State University 



CSU Adacemic Year Faculty 
With Tenure and With Doctorate 
Fall 1981 



Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 



Headcount* 
6, 394 
2,979 
1,717 
206 



No. W/Tenure 
6,124 ■ 95.8% 
2,296 77.1% 
236 13.7% 
0 0.0% 



No. W/Doctorate 
5,306 83.0% 
2,027 68.0% 
749 43.6% 
6 2.9% 



TOTAL 



11,296 



8,656 76.6% 



8,088 71.6% 



Includes faculty on leave. 
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Office of the Chancellor 

The California State University 



CSU Faculty Promotions 
Effective: 



To: 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
.Assistant Professor 



Fall 1979 

485 - 
268 
6 



Fall 1980 

462 
269 
1 



Fall 1981 

436 
242 
0 



TOTAL 



759 



732 



678 



4/02/82 . 
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Office of the Chancellor 

The California State University 



New Full-Time Faculty Appointments, Fall 1981 
By Rank and Highest Degree 



Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
/Jnstruetot 

00 
I 

TOTAL 



Doctorate 
54 
137 
178 

2 

371 



Master ' s 
10 
37 
119 
26 

192 



Bachelor ■ s 
1 
1 
9 
_4 

15 



Other 
5 
4 
7 
_0 

16 



Total 
70. • 

179 

313 
32 

594 



4/02/82 
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Agenda Item 2 
March 23-24, 1982 



COMMITTEE ,ON FACULTY AND STAFF AFFAIRS 



SPECIAL SALARY SCHEDULE PLACEMENT IN ENGINEERING , COMPUTER SCIENCE 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



RESOLVED, By the Board of Trustees of The California State 
University that from April 1, 1982 until June 30, 1983 
faculty newly hired in the rank of Assistant Professor in 
the Disciplines of Engineering, Computer Science and 
Business Administration in'those cases where it is 
necessary to of fer competitive salaries, following the 
normal consultative process as required by Title 5, 
California Administrative Code, may be placed in Range 4, 
steps 1 to 5, for salary purposes only, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That under the same restrictions and during the 
same time period, Assistant Professors in Range 3, step 5 
'may be advanced to Range 4, step 1 while remaining in the 
rank of Assistant Professor, following the normal consultative 
process as required by Title 5, California Administrative Code 
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ARPENDIX I 

University of California Medical Faculty Salaries 

1981-82 
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Medicine 



Department 



UNIVERSITY, OF CALIFORNIA 
1991-32 HEtflCAL SCHOOL FACULTY SALARY SURVEY 



January 1982 
Date 



Code 



Rank Professor 



Rank 



Associate 
Professor 



Rank 



Assistant 
Professor 



B.. 


1 


$lp2,271 , 


1 


$ 77,320^ -. 


2 


$ 53,669 


D 


2 


" 96,152 


2 


75-, 007 ' . 


1 


70,643 


UC 


3 


'86,163 


r 


64,160 6 % 


4 


• 53,485 


F 

* 


4 


82,913 


3 


64,414 


3 . • 


■ 53,525 


A 


5 


• 82,29-1 


7 


59,723 ' " . 


. 6 


' 47,581 


G 


ft 


77,738 


5 


61 i 631 


7 


47,374 


C 


7 


P >7T,138 ' 


6 


61 ,"386 


5 x 


: 52,039 


E 


' 8 , 


, 72,042 

0 


8 

t 


53,803 

• 


8 


42,146 


Average 
Income 


» 


$ 84,088 




% 65,055 




$ 52,558 


Standard 
Deviation 




$ 10,626 




% 7,893 ■ 




$ §,370 




J 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
1981-32 MEDICAL SCHOOL FACULTY SALARY SURVEY 



Pediatrics 
Department 



January 1982 
Date 



Associate 



Assistant 



-Code „ Rank 


Professor 


Rank 


Professor 


Rank 


Professor 


B 1 


$ 84,833 


1* 


$ 71,367 


• 1 • 


$ 54,141 " 


WV* £ 




C 


ou , you 






F 3 


, 77,351 


3 


58,867 


5 


44,975, 


A 4" 


75,211" 


5 


55, 0*8 


4 


46,795 


D 5 


73,332 


6 


55,022 


2 


49,925 


G - $ 


.69,900 . 


4 


56,750 


7 


44,160 


C 7 


66,641 


7 


52,950 


6 


44,265 


- E • 8 


59,023 


8 


50,533 


8 


41,676 














Average 
Income 


$ 73,470 




$ 57,693 . 




$ 46,672 


Standard 
Deviation 


$' 8,275 * 




$ 6,412 




$ -3,908 

/ 


€? 












ft 

• 

y 




\ 








* 




18u 


i 


Q 
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Surqen 
Depa rtment 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ■ 
1981-82 MEDICAL SCHOOL FACULTY' SALARY SURVEY 



January 198$ 
Date 



Code 


Rank 


Professor 


Rank 


HSSOt l ats 

Professor 


Rank 


MS SI Slant 

Professor 


D «, 


1 


$128,328 


2 


$104,141 


4 


$ 75,360 


UC 


2 


118,569 


4 


94 ,472 


5 


73,622 


C 


3 




- ■ 1 


117,289 


1 


91 ,034 


G 


4 


117,029 


3 


99,500 


3* 


77,153 


F 


5 


114,973 


6 


85,980 


2 


81,356 


B 


» 6 


113,256 


5 

> 


91 ,600 


6 


71 ,933 


E 


7 


97,093 


7 


85,671 


7 


■ 64-, 260 


A 


8 


86,768 


8 


55,095 


8 


46,228 


Average 
Income 




$111,716 


i ' 

" ■ i 


A $ 91,718 




$ 72,618 


Standard « 
Deviation 




$ 13,290 




$ 18,076 




$ 13,155 
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Office of che President 
March, 1979 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
REPORT ON MEDICAL SCHOOL CLINICAL COMPENSATION PLANS. AND 
CLINICAL FACULTY §A\ARIES 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Report on Medical School Clinical Compensation Plans and 
Clinical Faculty Salaries 

This report responds to Item 322 of the 1978 Conference Committee's Supple- 
mental Report on the Budget Bill which recommends that: 

UC shall report to CPEC annually on (1) its full-time clinical faculty 
salaries %r\d those of its comparison institutions (including a descrip- 
tion of the type of compensation plans utilized by each UC school and 
each comparison institution) and (2) the number of compensation plan 
exceptions in effect at each UC school. 
This report discusses the issues in the above supplemental language by pro- 
viding: 

1. a description of the type of compensation plans utilized by each UC 
school and each comparison institution (Section I}; 

2. a discussion of the University's full-time clinical faculty salaries and 

those of its comparison institutions CSection III; and 

'A 

3. * a report on compensation plan exceptions ('Section I IT 1 - 
I. * Clinical' Compensation Plans 

General V 

Clinical compensation plans are compensation arrangements created by 
medical schools to provide competitive income for physicians and other 
faculty with direct patient-care responsibility as well as to further the 
academic goals' of the medical schools. As stated by the Association of 

American Medical Colleges CAAMC) in their December, 1977 report-on An 

V 

In-Depth Study of Seven Medical Practice PT&ns , I 

"The most.commonly stated pU^tePWective is the attraction and retention 

of quality faculty through the provision of acceptable compensation 

* 

levels not achievable thrdugh other salary sources. An additional objec 

/ -*> * 
-203- 



tive quits prevalent among the . . . plans 1s the use of plan revenue 
to help achieve departtnental and school w.ide program enrichment with 
stable, flexible funds." 
The AAMC reviewed the medical practice plans of the 112 Ji.D. degree-gran- 
ting fully acredited medical school-s in the U.S. and concluded that the 
plans could be characterized by the degree of central control exercised 
over*' the details of the plans' operations, along a "centralized/decentra- 
lized" axis. A summary of the three basic types of clinical compensation 
plans was developed by the AAMC as follows: 

Type A - a highly centralized compensation approach, characterized by 
two basic and interrelated features. First, all patient-care fees are 
collected and deposited to central accounts, usually with few references 
to the origin of the bill- beyond the requirements of accurate book- 
keeping and physician liability and accountability for services rendered. 
Second, physicians are placed on either individually sat or departmen- 
tal! y fixed incomes based on a predetermined compensation schedule 
which recognizes such features* as academic rank, previous or current 
clinical services, and additional merit or service features. 
Type B - an intermediate arrangement in which some common policy frame- 
work exists for patient-care fee collection and disbursement. In this 
approach a general policy is sat for all, medical school faculty with 
patient-care responsibilities, requiring that they follow specified 
billing and collection procedures through a central office or departmen- 
tal offices. Compensation is -determined by a formula 'which recognizes 
the productivity of patient-care activities as well as academic factors 
such *s rank and scholarship. Such compensation arrangements usually 
set broad ranges for total compensation, recognizing the aforementioned 

features, with set maxima either by department, school, or specialty. 

-204- 



Type C - the least disciplined arrangement, which allows wide variation 
by Individual department or among specialties as to how patient-care 
fees are collected and subsequently distributed. The most extreme 
example pejmits the faculty member to bill and retain virtually all 
of the billable practice income with some requirement to reimburse 
the institution for overhead cost (office Space, hospital fees, etc.). 
Table 2 (p. 11), provides a further description of this medical practice 
plan typology, .Indicating by directional arrows the kind of movement that 
typically occurs in the organization of a practice plan—from >no plan to 

V 

decentralized, to intermediate, and to centralized. 

University of California Uniform Medical School Clinical Compensation Plan 
The University of California uniform Medical School Clinical Compensation ^ 
Plan-, approved by The Regents in November, 1977 for implementation in 1978, 
falls within the Type B category. It provides a uniform framework for 
patient-care billing and sets uniform compensation maxima based on academic; 
r?ank and step. The Plan provides sufficient flexibility so that specific 
parameters for the various medical specialties or disciplines within' 
the same department may be established as long as the maximum compensation 
arrangements established by the Plan are not exceeded. 
The key features of this Plan are: 

1. The eleven-month regular faculty salary scale approved by The Regents' 
for each faculty rank forms the base salary for all medical school 
ladder rank faculty. There is no differential in the base salary, between 
medical school faculty and general campus faculty. 

2. Arrangements for" compensation in addition *to tfte base salary are 
-limited to three types. t 

a. Negotiated Income - This is an amount of additional compensation 



determined by a department or school that a clfnfctan can earn via con- 
tribution of income from patient-care (and certain other specified in- v 
come sources) to a group or pooled income system. There # is an absolute 
ceiling on this amount, as discussed below. 

b. Income Limitation Arrangements - These are arrangements whereby the 
faculty member may retain, subject to assessments, income directly 
from patient-care activities. Assessments are progressive and reach 

a nearly confiscatory level at approximately three times the faculty \ 
member's base salary. 

c. Combination Plans - These are arrangements whereby faculty members 
share a predetermined portion of a pooled amount and are allowed 
to retain individual earnings beyond that amount up to a maximum 
ceiling, 

3- Membership in this Plan is mandatory for all clinical faculty with 

patient-care responsihil ity who hold an appointment at 50* ar more time, 
and all income from professional services performed hy these -faculty is 
subject to the terms of the Plan. 
4. Accounting standards and monitoring practices are specified in the 
guidelines for implementation of this Plan. Along with the Plan and 
guidelines, accounting procedures /nave been developed which are 
consistent with che Plan objectives. 
Comparison Oata Survey 

One of the principal features of the uniform Medical School Clinical 
Compensation - Plan is a provision for periodic review of the established 
compensation maxima. In Section IV (Compensation], which sets forth the 
formulae far deriving maximum compensation, provision IV. 3. 5 statas: 
Compensation levels and assessment rates will be reviewed periodically 
by the Vice. President-- Academic and Staff Personnel Relations in light 
<?f -comparison data from University of California Medical Scnaols as 

IS, 




well as from other comparison institutions. On the basis of the Vice 
President's report, the President, after consultation with the Academic 
Senate, may recommend adjustments in the compensation levels in this 
Plan to The Regents. 
A set of comparison institutions was selected and a statistical method 
adopted that would yield the requisite data to satisfy this provision of 
the Medical School Clinical Compensation Plan as well as the requirement 
for an annual report to the California Postsecondary Education Commission. 

Selection Vf Co mparison Institutions 

' ^ : 

Eight institutions that represent comparable programs were selected from 
public and private sectors. Five of the institutions are public in 
character and three are private. The institutions selected represent a 
diverse spectrum and sufficient variation of settings and practice plan 
'arrangements to provide valid comparisons. Appendix 8 (see pp. 19-20) 
provides a brief description of the various compensation plans used by the 
comparison institutions. 



Name 



Comparison Institutions 

Public or Private Compensation Plan 



^Stanford 

State Univ. of New York- 
Upstate Medical School 

Univ. of Chicago 

*Univ. of Illinois 

*Univ. of Michigan 



y ' *Univ. of Wisconsin 
*Yale University 



Private 


yes 


Public 


yes 


Private 


yes 


Public 


no 


Public 


yes 


Public 


yes 


Public 


yes 


Private 


yes 
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The comparison institutions included five that are also in the general 
campus survey (noted by asterisks). In addition, the University of 
Texas, Houston, and the State University of Mew York-Upstate Medical 
School were selected because they are part of larger multicampus, systems 
with more than one medical school. 

II. Compensation Survey 
A. Data Collection 

Compensation plan information was obtained from the eight comparison 
medical schools by means of a questionnaire (see Appendix A, pp. 16-18). 
The questionnaire was followed by phone calls, and a special meeting 
' which) took -place during the .October, 1978 meeting of the AAMC in Mew 
Orleans. At that special meeting of the comparison schools, there 
wa\s an extended discussion of the practical aspects of medical salary 
and practice plan management, and arrangements were made to meet and/or 
consult each .year and to regularly exchange data. Further, Mr. William 
L. Storey, Higher education specialist with the California Postsecondary 
° "Education Commission, was consulted about "this comparison study, and 
has agreed to meet to discuss, in detail the methodology and conclusions. 

3. Sel-ection of Departments and Disciplines ^ 

Comparison of medical schools' salaries raises problems which do not 

occur in comparing salaries of general campuses. On general university 

campuses, overall salary averages for a given professorial rank are a 

good reflection of what the individual faculty member is actually paid 

at that rank. In medical schools, however, there is great variation in 

-individual salaries, and an overall ksalary average for a given medical 

school is statistically unreliable. For that reason, it was not possible 

0 to use overall salarya/eragls from the comparison medical schools in 
r **v-5>- ■ J ~ 208 ~ 
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this study. Statistics from the annual AAMC report of clinical 
salaries were similarly of little utility since they tend tq aggregate 
salaries from a variety of clinicians, both full and part-time, without 
sufficient disaggregation in the sample to make the data useful for 
this survey. The method that was devised to avoid the above problems 
was to select a stratified sample of three clinical specialties which 
are commonly found in schools of medicine and which typically represent 
a range of compensation within medical schools. The three clinical 
— specialties selected,are (a) Pediatrics, typically at a lower level of 
compensation; (b) Medicine, typically at a mid-level compensation; and 
(c) Surgery, typically at a higher compensation. These three clinical 
specialties are taken as representative of the medical schools at 
large and are used as the' base for developing the data for this study. 
The salary data received from the thirteen medical schools (five from 
UC.and eight from comparison insitutions) are treated as follows: 
a single weighted-average compensation is constructed' from the five UC 
medical school responses for each of the three specialties. That 
weighted average is- displayed in a ranked table (ranked by professorial 
compensation) together with the responses from the %ight comparison 
medical schools (see Tables 3, 4, and S, pp. 12, 13, and Hi. 
C. The Method 

For each of the specialties a simple average of the resulting table of 
nine weighted averages is then calculated, as well as the standard 
deviation, and entered at the bottom of each of Table 3, 4 and 5. 
The single average f'.r the five medical . schools is examined in each 
0 f the three ranked tables to determine where that average rails within 
the sample of nine weighted averages; i.e., whether or not that particu- 
lar average deviates significantly from the general average- The , 
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tables reflect the following: 

a. where the UC average falls within one standard deviation; 

b. where the UC average is with respect to the average for the 
group as a whole; and 

V c. whether the UC average is within one standard deviation of the 
group average. 

If the UC average is, in fact* within one standard deviation from the 
group average, theft the UC average can be considered to be not statis- 
tically different from that of the group as a whole. * 
D. Results of the CTinicafr Salary Comparison and University of California 

I Standing in Each Category 

Tables 3, 4, and 5 (see pp. 12, 13, and Hi indicate that the University's 
average compensation is consistent with the overall average for each 
specialty, as displayed below: 



AVERAGE FULL 


°R0FESS0R COMPENSATION 


- ABSTRACTED 


FROM TABLES 3, 


A, 5. 


Medicine 


Pediatrics 


Surgery 


Hi an 57,000 


Hi ah 


67,000 


Hi ah 


aa ,ooo 


Average 50,*40 


UC 


59,000 


Ave race 


79,140 


UC 59.000 


Averaae 


57,560 


UC 


75,000 


Low 34,000 


Low 


51 ,000 


Low 


57,000 



From the taole above, the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. In Medicine (Table 3, p. 12 ), average professorial compensation ranges 
from a high of 367,000 per year to a lew of $5<i,0C0, with an average 
of 560,440. The UC average for Medicine is 559,000, sligntly ieicw 
the group average. 

2. In Pediatrics (Table 4,?. 13), average professorial condensation ranges 
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from a high of $67,000 per year to a low of $51,000, with an average 
of $57,560. The UC average for Pediatrics is $59,000, slightly (but 
not significantly) higher than the group average (within : one standard 
deviation from average) . 

3. In Surgery (Table 5, p. 15), average professorial compensation ranges ^ 
* from a high of $88,000 per year to a low'of $67,000, with an average v , 
of $79,440. The UC average for Surgery is $75,000, somewhat (but not 
significantly) ^below the group average. ' 

Within each of the three specialties, the spread of salaries is not great, - ' 

0 * 

supporting the assumption that the selected medical schools are comparable. 
In each of the tables for the three specialties, "the University's average 
- compensation is close to the overall average, as is displayed in the table 
above. For these reasons, the compensation Beings paid in University of 
California medical schools can be considered to be representative', ^m- 
^petitive and appropriate. Therefore, ther*e appears to, be ,no need at this 
time to alter the current compensation formulas. 
III. Exceptions to the Plan 

Requests for exceptions, including individual exceptions, to the Medical 
4 School Clinical Compensation Plan may originate with the individual depart- 
ment, and, subject to approval by the Dean, are then forwarded 'to the campus 
Chancellor for the next approval step. 4 The Chancellor then consults with the * 
campus Academic Senate. If the Chancellor approves the exception, the request 
is recommended to the President for final approval. All approved exceptions 
to compensation limits must be reported to the 8oard' of Regents, 
As part of the implementation of the Plan it was agreed that certain limited 
existing arrangements would be permitted to continue. * Other than these ex- 
ceptions, no individual exceptions have been made. Irvine has been permitted 
to delay implementation of the Plan until January, 1930 in order to accommodate 
the campus conversion from a gross to a net clinical fee compensation plan. *jj 

1 9 /C ^ * 
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TABLE 1 



COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS - MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

Stanford University 

State University of New York - 
Upstate Medical School 

University of Chicago 

University of Illinois 

University of Michigan 

University of Texas, Houston 

University of Wisconsin 

Yale University 
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T A 0 t £ 2 
HCOIg ftL PUKH CE ilAH W010GY 



YLKH f'VATOHtlS 



* titruoturu 



* Policy UuUi»lnatluu 



Opc ral iqna 



* Aaiainlatratloii 



* I'uu lltifitll Lng 



rrlvuto Hudlcal Schuolu 



Public Hudlcal Schoulu 



CantralUad «c- 



lntaraui»|l*t« <- 



pucaatralliua 



A dlaurutuly I'ucuynlaad 
ontlty, avitfeur within or 

UHt«m*l to th* IWCdical 

achool, bavin? ltd owr 
poraonhul, budyot and 
procedural guldul Inua. 

AU practicing clinician* 
aru lucludud and dtruutty 
and/or Indlructly thruoyh 
thu it' re|>ieuui»lui lvu» *aat 
with Inat Itutlonat official* 
to focutf only on ollnlo4t 
pruottca - ralatud Uitina. 



A tulX'tima »Ah.iu,ur anpur- 
wUuu I ho day-to-day i>Un 
oporatlon with ruupnnulbl- 
| Iky for all udwlnlatrativu 
ii«rvicdu auppurtii»j thu 
pracllou uf *u*d|clnu» 

All clinical practlco roUt 
ud ravoiiuu I Iowa Uuouytt 
ilio rl«ii Off lc« which 
rundotu blllu. collucta fuui 
and Jlabuiuua Incottu. 



12 



21 



A cujmmoh f rami work, lor 
clinical practice aotlvjty 
uxlata wllnln which dapart- 
»mital or apuclalty uroupa 
fuoctiu** 



Itout clinical dlaclpllnua 
aru participant* lit dulluara 
fclona about clinical prac- 
tice - rulatod iuauu« Mailt I 
f|ud by institutional 
offlcUla. 



A utuatbur ol tlta duan'a 
ruguUr adwliilutrativa alaff 
la thu locua lor coordina- 
tion ol Many plan aupport 
aurvioott. 



Uiiilona nrocuiturau lor bill 
liKJi colluctlun and dlu- 
buraoaumt at Ittua ar* fatpla- 
atuntud. 



It 



A yaVtuty ol cttnloal prac- 
tice arrany<manta lor 
ao«dc«lo dcpartiaantii or 
mm J leal ttpacUUUa aru par- 

»lk{«jd; 



C*ujjutlv* faculty and thu 
Uu*4i conault aa nucwaaary 
during thu routinu conduct 
ol [uunnral autftt|n*|ut 



tljhur thu dop*rt*unt haad 
Or hla dcaignatu dlructa 
a4*lnlatratlv« aupport 
rvicua* 



klona lor billing, col loc- 
t\ j* or dlaliuraaausnt of tuaa 
art aval labia to academic 
du iart«i»nta or »cdical 
Mp iclalt Itta. 




sedation of American 



Hits above table Is taken from An l»^|>tb Study of Seven Medical Practice Pl^-A 
Medical Co 11 eyes, December »""T5W p. 1 4 . 

||,e arrows show the kind of movement that typlcall/ occurs In lie oryanUUIon of a practice |i)aii f from no 
plan, to decentralized, to intermediate, and to centralized^^ ^ 
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1 



U3ttV5RSIIY 0? CALIcOPJIIA 

Annual Medical School Faculty -Sal«arv Survev 
Ins true ti ons 



The form will be provided for three depaqt 
Pediatrics, and Surgery. Three categories of 
with definitions. These are: 



tments only, General Medicine, 
compensation are identified 



3. 



Base or Guaranteed Gompcnent - the ba^e salary derived from Univer- 
sity of California salary scales far that rank and guaranteed by 
the University exclusive of fringe benefits; 

University of California Uaifora Radical School Clinical Compensa- 
tion, or expected compensation, not including the Vase salarv 
described in 1, above, which is received through or as a result of 
the operation of, and the individual faculty member's participation 
in* the University of California Uniform Medical School Clinical 
Compensation Plan, and 

Grand Total Compensation - the sua of the conies associated with 
item 1 and 2 above, divided by the head count for that line of the 
cues tionnaire . 



In each " case, one calculates the average for each bo:r in the question- 
naire by totalling all the monies involved in that category and then by 
dividing by the head count for that line of the questionnaire. Reasonable 
estimates of the year T s earnings should be reported t 

• or last year's actual earnings with any estimated increment- 
Please specify the method used in the M cczments rt section at the bottom of 
each cues tionnaire* 



ror 



e departments specified above, include only 12 month salaries for 



full-eiste paid faculty utilizing September 1 budget figures whenever possible. 
Include the full salary of faculty on sabbatical leave. Exclude those faculty 
at affiliated institutions,- full salary for vacant positions, house staff and 
fellows in all" ranks and part-time and volunteer faculty. 

Attached is a list of the subspecialties to be included within three 
departments (General lledicine, Pediatrics and Surgery) . If you have any 
questions, please phone R.D.. Menhenett at (415) : 642-1454. 
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SURSHY M5DICTRS PEDIATRICS 

CTERAL SURGERY (3ISEBAL ALL, nCLUDLTTG 

THORACIC CARDIOLOGY PEDIATRIC 

CARD 10- VASCULAR SITOCCR130LCGY CARDIOLOGY 

2 . S. T . GASTRCOTSROLCGY 
UROLOGY EEMATOLOGY 
SEDRCSURGERY HERATOLOGY 
ORTHOPEDICS LTJSSCTICUS DISEASE 

PLASTIC HETEROLOGY 

RHEUMATOLOGY 

FULMOHARY 
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IIATIS THE KtPOftT IMS FUWAKFI) 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
MEDICAL SCHOOL FACULTY gAURV SURVEY 



DEPARTMENT 



EFFECTIVE DATE 



RANK 


COMPENSATION 


» — 
Rank lleadcount 


Base Salary or 
Guaranteed 
Coupon out (Average) * 


Uniform Compensation 
Flan Component 
(Avenifio)* 


Grand Total 
Compensation 
(Average)* 


Profeuaor 










Anuoclata 

Pro/ uusor 








f 


Aualutaut 
Frof eatior 










Instructor 











'Average a alary for eacli of the three compensation columns should be computed by dividing tlio total dollars by the 
hcadcooiit for each rank. * 

n * 

Cowwictiln or quail flt.tlJoimt Q 
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APPENDIX B 



Brief Descriptions of the Medical Compensation Plans at the Eight a Comparison 
Medical Schools * f * * 



1 ) Stanford^ University 

Stanford has a new practice plan that is currently' being written and is 
not yet available. 

2) Stats University of New York - Upstate Medical School > ' 

Overall management of the practice plan is vested in a governing board 
consisting essentially of the President, the Dean of the Medical School 
and the medical school department chairmen. The departments have consi- 
derable autonomy, and keep the accounts and do the billing. The State i«s 

paid for overhead costs , and the Medical School levies a surcharge on 

o m 
gross practice plan income for its own use. (A Type 11 B" or Type "C" Plan) 

3) University of Chicago 

General guidelines are issued to the departments by the Oean's office. 
Within those guidelines, individual practice plans are negotiated on a 
departmental basis. The medical school is experimenting with a surcharge, 

»-V- 4 

and with various kinds of non-salary incentives. Curpeffvtly, -however, 
the individual departments have a good deal of autonomy. (A Type "C" Plan) 

4, University of Illinois 
No formal practice plan exists. The medical school provTHeS^c^ntral ized 
billing facilities. Beyond that, what happens is the result of individual 
negotiation between the individual faculty mpmber, his department an^the 
Dean.' s office. f 

5. University of Michigan 
The plan is centralize^ with a formal central 
full-time Director who reports directly to the Dean of the Medical School. 
The central business office establishes poliay, does billing and handles 



business office run- by a. 



disbursements* The individual departments have comparatively little auto- 
nomy. The pfan was phased in gradually over the five-year period from 
1973 to 1978. (A Type "A" Plan) 

6) University of Texas at Houston 

The plan is controlled by a 3oard of Directors consisting of the President, 
V.P. for Business Affairs and the department chairmen. The plan provides 
for central billing and disbursement of funds; however, individual faculty 
salaries are set through individual negotiation between a faculty member 
and his department chairman. The departments have considerable autonomy. 
(A Type "3" or Type "t n Plan) '' • 

7) University of Wisconsin 

Although a writtar^ plan exists, its net effect is to vest authority in 
the individual departments. • Each department creates in effect its own 
individual practice plan and does pretty much as it pleases, subject to 
certain maximum salary constraints written into the central plan. (A 
Type "a" or Type "C" Plan) 
3) Yale University 

The practice plan consists of a series of brief salary guidelines published 
by the Cearr which set up a framework for salary payment and establish the 
' permissible salary ranges within which an individual faculty member may 
be paid. Each department develcps its own practice plan, in negotiation 
with the Dean's office. Individual salaries are recommended by the 
department chairman and approved by the Dean. (A Type "C" Plan) 
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AfPENDIX J 

Administration Positions Surveyed by the 
College and University Personnel Association (CUPA) 



System 

Single Institutiqn 



1, Chief Executive Officer, 
Chief Executive Officer, 

3. Executive Vice President 

4. Chief Academic Officer 

5. Chief Business Officer 

6. CJhief Student Affairs Officer 

7. Chief Development Officer 

8. ChieiF Public Relations Officer 

9. Chief Planning Officer v 

10. Director, Personnel/Human Resources 

11. Chief Health Professions Officer ) .<> 

12. ' Chief Budgeting Officer 

13. Director, Legal Services', 

14. Registrar * 

15. Director, Church Relations \ 

16. Director, Learning Resources Center 

17. Director, Library Services 

18. Director, Compter Services 

19. Director, Educational Media Services 

20. Director, Institutional Research 

21. Director, Special and Deferred Gifts 

22. Administrator, Grants and Contracts 

23. Director, Affirmative Action/Equal Employment 

24. Director, Employee Training 

25 . Comptroller 

26. Director, Internal Audit 

27. Bursar 

28. Director, Pood Services 

29. Director, Physical Plant , 

30. Director, Purchasing 

31. Director, Bookstore 

32. Director, Campus Security 

33. Director, Information Systems 

34. Director, News Bureau 

35. Director, Auxiliary Services 

36. Director, Admissions 

37. Director, Foreign Students 

38. Director, International Studies Education 

39. Director, Student Financial Aid > 

40. Director, Student Placement 

41. Director, Student Counseling 

42. Director, Student Union 

43. Director, Student Health Services 

44. Director, Student Housing 
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45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
55. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
A3. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 

si. 

88. 
89. 



Director, Athletics « 
^ Director, Campus Recreation/Intramurals 
Director, Alumni Affairs 
Director, Information Office 
Director, Community Services 
Administrator, Hospital Medical Center 
Chief Planning and Budget Officer 
Chief Development and Public > Relations Officer 
Director, Personnel and Affirmative Action 
Director, Admissions and Financial Aid 
Director, Housfing and Food Services 
Director, Development and Alumni Affairs 
DeanT Architecture 
Agriculture 
Arts and Letters . 
Arts and Sciences 
Business 
Communications 
Continuing Education 
Dentistry 
Education 
Engineering 

Experimental Programs / 



Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
'Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 
Dean 



Extension 
Fine Arts 
Graduate Programs 

Health Related Professions ^ 

Home Economics 

Humanities 

Instruction 

Law 

Library and Information Sciences 

Mathematics 

Medicine 

Music 

Nursing 

Occupation Studies/Vocational Education/Technology 
Pharmacy * * 

Public Health 

Sciences , 

Social Sciences „ « 

Social Work 

Special Programs 

Undergraduate/Programs 

Veterinary Medicine # 
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APPENDIX K f 

College and University Personnel Association 
Position Descriptions Used in the Present Report ^ 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF A SYSTEM/DISTRICT/MULTI-- CAMPUS OPERATION 
(PRESIDENT/ CHANCELLOR) : The principal administrative official respon- 
sible for the direction of all operations of an institution or a sys- 
tem of higher education, who reports to a governing board. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF A SINGLE INSTITUTION (PRESIDENT/ CHANCELLOR) : 
The principal administrative official responsible for the direction of 
all operations of a campus or an institution of higher education. 
Reports to a President/Chancellor of a university-wide system or multi- 
college district. 

^ 

CHIEF ACADEMIC OFFICER: The senior administrative official responsible 
for the direction of the academic program of the institution. Functions 
typically include teaching, research, extension, admissions , registrar 
and library activities. Reports to the Chief Executive Officer. 

CHIEF BUSINESS OFFICER: The senior administrative official responsible 
for the direction of business and financial affairs. Functions supervised 
typically include purchasing, physical plant management, property manage- 
ment, auxiliary enterprises, personnel services, investments, accounting 
and related matters. 

CHIEF STUDENT AFFAIRS OFFICER: The senior administrative official res- 
ponsible for the direction of extra-curricular student life programs. 
Functions typically include student' counseling and testing, student place- 
ment, student union, relationships with student organizations and related 
functions . 

DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL/HUMAN RESOURCES: Administers institutional personnel 
policies and practices for staff and/or faculty. Functions typically 
include personnel records, benefits, staff employment, wage and salary 
administration and, where applicable, labor relations. 

CHIEF BUDGET OFFICER: The senior administrative^ of ficial with the respon- 
sibility for current budgetary operations. May also include responsibility 
for long-range planning unless there is a separate planning officer. 

REGISTRAR: The administrative official with principal responsibility for 
student admissions' and records. Functions typically include undergraduate 
admissions, classrooms scheduling, maintenance of student records and 
related matters. * . ^ 

DIRECTOR, LIBRARY SERVICES; Directs -the activities of all institutional 
libraries. Functions typically include Selection and direction of profes- 
sional staff, acquisitions, technical services, audio-visual services and 
special collections-. 



10. DIRECTOR, COMPUTER CENTER: Directs the institutions major administra- 
tive computing activities. Functions typically include computer pro- f 
g ramming, systems studies and computer operations. 

11. DIRECTOR, INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: The administrative staff official 
responsible for the Qonduct of research and studies on the institution 
itself. Functions p^formed or supervised typically include data col- 
lection* analysis, reporting, and related staff work in support of 
decision making. 

12. COMPTROLLER: Directs accounting, payroll, cashiering and related func- 
tions^ - Hay also have responsibility for office services r such as mail 
and telephone. 

13. DIRECTOR, PHYSICAL PLANT: The senior administrative official respon- 
sible for the construction, rehabilitation and maintenance of physical 
facilities. Functions typically include supervision of new construction 
and remodeling, grounds and building maintenance, power plant operation 
and parking. x 

14. DIRECTOR, CAMPUS SECURITY: Manages campus police and patrol units; 
directs campus vehicle traffic and parking; organizes security programs 

'and training as needed. 

15. DIRECTOR, INFORMATION SYSTEMS:" The senior official who directs the 
development, implementation and maintenance of institutional management 
information systems. Functions typically include responsibility for 
developing systems requirements, systems analysis, programming, applica- 
tions, and coordination with user areas. May also include responsibility 
for direction of the administrative computer operations. 

16. DIRECTOR, STUDENT FINANCIAL AID: Directs the administration of all 
forms of student aid. Functions typically include assistance in the 
application for loans or scholarships; administration of private, state 
or federal loan programs; awarding of scholarships and fellowships; and 
maintenance of appropriate records. 



17. DIRECTOR, STUDENT COUNSELING: Directs the provision of counseling and 
testing services for students. 

18. DIRECTOR, ATHLETICS: Directs intramural and intercollegiate athletic 
programs. Functions typically include scheduling and contracting for 
athletic events, employment and direction of athletic coaches, publicity, 
ticket sales, and equipment and facilities maintenance. 

19. DEAN or Equivalent Administrative Title (e.g. directors of academic 
divisions in community colleges) : Serves as the principal administrator 
of the ins'tructional division indicated (i.e., Architecture, Agriculture, 
Nursing, etc.). / ^ 
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Letter from Joseph B. Rogers to. Willi am Storey 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEMWIDE ADMINISTRATION 



BEJUCELEY • DAVIS • IRVINE • LOS ANGELES • RIVERSIDE ♦ SAN DIEGO • SAN FRANCISCO 



Office of the Vice Presidept-- 
Academic and Staff Perspnriel Relations 




SANTA BARBARA • SANTA CRUZ 



BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94720 



September 21, 1981 



Mr. Bill Storey 
Project Director CPEC, 
1020' Twelfth Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 



Dear Mr. Storey: 

Assoicate Director O'Brien's August 10, 1981 letter to Vice President 
Kleingartner regarding administrators ,r salaries at the University of 
California has been referred to me for response. 

The letter referred to the use of CUPA annual reports for the years 
1978-79 through 1980-81 in the development of national comparisons for 
various administrative categories. We reviewed the administrative titles 
relating to the University, and feel that the CUPA job descriptions are 
inadequate and the CUPA enrollment and budget brackets are significantly 
smaller than U.C. that a valid comparison is not possible; 

Each year the University participates in salary surveys involving 10 
selected private and public universities as part of its process in 
determining salary recommendations for benchmark ^top management and middle 
management jobs. The universities which participate in these special surveys 
are Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Stanford, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Texas, 
Wisconsin and State University of New York. Attachments 1 and 2 provide 
summaries of 1980-81 Special Salary Survey Data and Salary Rates for selected 
top management and middle management positions. 

The range of data collected from the universities listed above differs 
significantly from the range of data used in the CUPA survey in the 
areas of student enrollment and budget expenditures. Student enrollment 
for the universities in the special survey ranges from 10,000 to 370,000 
as compared to the CUPA range of 2500 or less to 20,000 or more. Budget 
expenditures for the universities in the special survey range from $250 
million to $1.5 billion as compared to the CUPA range of $7.5 million 
or less to $50 million or more, Student enrollment and budget expenditures 
at the University of California are currently estimated at 120,000 students 
and $2.2 billion dollars respectively. 
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As a result of the above comparisons we feel that the administrative categories 
and data derived from the CUPA reports do not provide valid comparisons for 
the University's top management and middle management positions. 

In response to a request i&i the August 10th letter we have provided a list of _ 
average salaries paid' to academic deans in selected disciplines. The information 
is summarized in Attachments 3-10. You should note that CUPA descriptions 
and data for deans are also not valid for comparative purposes for reasons 
previously expressed above. * ... ' 

If you have any questions on the above items" please contact me at (415) 642-0537. 



• Sincerely, 




Joseph B. Rodgers 
'Director of Compensation 
and Economic Research 



Attachments 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 



BAKERS FIELD • CHICO • DOMINCUE2 HILLS . FR£SNO • FULLERTON - HA WARD • HUMBOLDT 
POMONA • SACRAMENTO SAN BERNARDINO • SAN 01 EGO - SAN FRANCISCO . SAN JOSE '§ ' 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
(213) 590 

September 15, .1981 




LONG BEACH • LOS ANGELES • NORTHRIOGE 
SAN LUIS OBISPO • SONOMA • STANISLAUS 



Mr. Kenneth B. O'Brien 

Cal.ifornia PostSecondary Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Dear Mr, O'Brien: 

In response to your letter of August 28, 1981, and in order to 
assist you in the collection of salary information for adminis- 
trators within the California State University and Colleges 
system we are providing you with the following information you 
have requested. 

i 

First, as relates to your selection of cyPA definitions for 
administrative jobs, CSUC has participated in the annual CUPA 
Administrative Compensation survey for a number of years and 
^ we can concur with many of the definitions except as discussed 
below or as identified in the enclosed attachment. As indicated 
in your letter, and as with any study of comparative salaries, 
the most difficult task is to develop common definitions, so in 
addition to providing you with discussion of how our administra- 
tion' positions fit the CUPA definitions- we are providing you 
with CSUC Classification and Qualification Standards (where 
available) for administrative positions. 

Second, we have made a strong effbrt to 'obtain current salary 
data from the 20 Comparison Institution Group for the selected 
CSUC Administrative positions involved in this study,. We believe 
these data to be very significant since they will provide a common 
base of comparison with CSUC faculty salaries if such a comparison 
should be drawn. It is our notion that the legislature may wall 
be interested in that particular picture. The institutions were 
reached by telephone and, most if not all, agreed to provide us 
with current salary data immediately . These data will be "forwarded 
as soon as possible to you. 



400 GOLDEN SHORE, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 90802 



INFORMATION: ,213) S90-5506 
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Mr. Kenneth B. O'Brien 
September 14, 1981 
Page two 



Third, in the interests of providing the most .accurate salary data 
possible, and for reasons discussed by telephone with Bill Storey, 
and with respect to any current or future data, we would prefer to 
provide your staff with actual salaries of incumbents within the 
CSUC survey classes rather than rely exclusively upon salary figures 
generated from the Salary Supplement in the Governor's Budget,. In 
the interests of time and convenience we will accept the figures fop - 
fiscal £ears 1978-79 and 1979-80; however, because actual salary 
figures for fiscal year 1980-81 are readily available to us, we are 
providing you with those figures. 

We now leave our general comments as to your letter of August 28, .1981 
and move to some of the specifics outlined in your letter. In your 
letter you expressed concern as to how to obtain dafea for* academic and 
administrative Vice Presidents. With respect to our Academic Vice 
Presidents we can agree that the CUPA definition for "Chief Academic^ 
Officer" is appropriate; however, we cannot agree that the CUPA 
definition for "Chief Business Officer" corresponds to our Administra- 
tive Vice President's 'role. Firstly, we view the CUPA definition of 
"Chief Business Officer" as corresponding to the CSUC administrative 
class of Business Manager. Secondly, with the exception of two 1 
CSUC campuses, the class of Vice President is used to cover both 
academic and administrative Vice Presidents. This arrangement # allows 
campuses flexibility to assign responsibility for coordinating and 
directing major academic or administrative programs to either Vice 
President depending upon campuses' needs and individual # expertise. 
Specific examples of this pnenomena include responsibility for ad- 
mission, registrar, 'financial aid, housing., library activities and 
institutional studies, any. of which might 5e assigned to either CSUC 
Vice President and are not necessarily restricted to the "Chief 
Academic Officer" as suggested by the CUPA definition. The point is 
simply this, while we have no objection to separating academic and 
administrative Vice Presidents for salary collection purposes, we do 
not view the CUPA definition of. "Chief Business Officer" as represent- # 
ative of the CSUC Administrative Vice President position. This objection 
is based upon a broader role for CSUC Administrative Vice Presidents 
than is captured by the- CUPA "Chief Business Officer" definition which 
is essentially restricted to business and financial affairs, and which 
is more in line with fttje responsibility of the CSUC Business Manager 
class. Our recommendation t therefore, is to report CSUC salary da>ta^ 
for both Vice President positions and in turn, compare such data* to 4 ^ 
the CUPA "Chief Academic) Of f icer"class , or to daita specifically 
collected for Administrative Vice Presidents but not the CUPA "Chi^ef 
Business Officer" definition. 
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Mr, Kenneth B. O'Brien 
September 15, 1981 
Page three 



With regard to your question concerning "Chief Budget Officer", 
and in line with our comments as to the CUPA definition of 
"Chief Business Officer", we view the responsibility of the 
CSUC Financial Manager class as most nearly equivalent to the 
CUPA definition for "Chief Budget Officer". It should be noted 
however, that the CSUC Financial Manager class, having responsi- 
bility for both budgeting and accounting, is somewhat broaden 
than the CUPA definition. In reviewing the other suggested 
CUPA matches, we concur with the selection of corresponding 
CSUC classes *as identified in your letter.. 

In addition to the above specifics, conversation with Bill,, Storey 
resulted in our identifying additional administrative positions 
worthy of review. Our suggestion include the following,, all of 
which correspond to the CUPA definitions: 



CUPA TITLE 

Chief Student 
Affairs Officer , 

Director, Personnel/ $ 
Human Resources 

Director, Physical Plant 

Director , Campus Security 



CSUC TITLE 

Dean oJ; Students 

Personnel Officer 

Director of Plant Operations' 
Director of Public Safety 



Finally, attached are actual salary figutes for each of the CSUC 
identified positions for fiscal year 1980-81. I trust the data 
we are providing will be of assistance to you in meeting your 
obligations to the legislature. 



Sincerel 




Robert E. Tyndai: 
Acting Vice Chancellor / 
Faculty and' Staff Affairs 



RET:bb 
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CUPA Definitions which acceptably equate 'to CSUC position. 



/ J 



CUPA CLASS 



CUPA NUMERICAL 
v REFERENCE 



Chief Executive 

Multi campus operation 

Chief Executive Officer 
Single Institution 

Chief Academic Officer 



Chief Business Officer 
Chief Budget Officer 
Registrar 



Directed, Student 
Financial Aid 

Director, Student 
Counseling 

Director, Library 
Services 

Director , Institutional 
Research 

Academic Dean 

Director , Athletics 

Dean , Extension 



1 
2 



5 
12 
14 

39 

41 

17 

20 

62-94 
46 
74 



CSUC CLASS 

f— 

s 

Chancellor, CSUC 
Presicjfent 

Vic£ President 
(See cover letter discission) 

Business Manager 

Financial Manager 

Student Affairs Program 
Officer IV & V (Admissions 
and Records Officer) 

Student Affairs Program 
Officer IV/V 

Student Affairs Program 
Officer IV/V 

Director of the Library 

Director of Institutional 
Research 

Dean of Instruction 

Director of Athletics 

Dean of Education Services 
and Summer Sessions 
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CUPA CLASS CUPA NUMERICAL, 


CSUC CLASS 




REFERENCE 






Chief Business 5 
Officer 


Vice-President 




Chief Budget 12 
Officer 


Business Manager 




III. CUPA Definitions which acceptably' equate 

(expanded survey) 


to CSUC positions 




CUPA\ CLASS CUPA NUMERICAL 


CSUC CLASS # 

Ok 


* 


Chief Student . 6 
Affairs Officer 


* Dean of Students 




Director, Personnel/ 10 
Human Resources 


Personnel Officer 




Director, Physical Plant 29 


Director of Physical 
' Plant 




<? (i 
Director , Campus Security 32 


Director, Public ' 
Safety 




•» , * 

* * 

• ( 

t ;» 
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APPENDIX N 

Letter from Kenneth B. O'Brien to Gerald Hayward 
August 9, 1979 
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August 9, 1979 



Gerald Hayward t5 ' 
Director of Legislative apd 

Publ ic Affairs 
California Community Colleges 
1238,-S Street ♦ . 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Oear Jerry: 

As you know, the Legislatu^» took several actions during the cur- 
rent session concerning the reporting of salary data. The first of 
these emanated from the Legislative Analyst's report and requires the 
Commission to include the Community Colleges in our annual reports on 
University of California and California State University and Colleges 
faculty salaries. The second action appropriated $15,000 to 'the 
Chancellor's Office for the purpose of collecting salary data for the 
1978-79 and 1979-80 fiscal years. The latter action, h'owever, did 
not specify the type of information to be collected. 

It is my understanding that you discussed this subject with Bill 
Storey and agreed that we should develop a detailed list of the infor- 
mation we will require for our report. After that, I presume you will 
contact us if there are any questions ar ambiguities. 

Our questions fall into three categories^ (-1 ) -full -time faculty, 
(2) part-time faculty, and (3) administrators. For each of these, we 
will need the following: 

Full-time faculty 

1. A listing of 311 salary classifications (e.g., BA + 30, , 
MA* etc.) for each Community College district. . 

2. The actual salary at each step of each classificati^i. 

3. The number of faculty, at each step of each classification. 

4. The amounts of any bonuses that are granted, to faculty, the 
number of faculty receiving them, the total salary of every 
faculty member receiving a bonus , ^and the reason for granting 
the bonus. " 
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Gerald Hayward 
August 9, 1979 
Page 2 



5. The percentage increase in salary granted (i.e., the 
range adjustment) for the fiscal' year covered by the 
report. 

- 6. The total number^of* full -time faculty in each,, district . 

7. The mean salary received by those full-time faculty. 

3. The total dollar amount paid to full-time faculty as a 
group. 

* • "* 

Part-time faculty 

1. The total number(of part-time faculty "employed by each 
district on both a headcount and full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) basis. 

2. The mean salary paid to each headcount faculty member in 
each district. • 

3. The mean salary paid to eacfe PTE faculty member fn each* 
district. 

4. The total dollar amount paid to all part-time faculty in 
each district. 

5. A summary of the compensation plan for part-time faculty 
members in each district. 

Administra tors 

— a 

1. A l ist of all administrative positions (titles) in, each 
■ district. 

2. The salary schedule for each position. 

3. The number of headcount and FTE employees occupying each 
administrative position. 

4. The actual salary paid to each employee in each administrative 
position, 

. .5. The percentage increase in salary granted (i.e., the range 
adjustment) for the fiscal year covered "by the report. 
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Gerald Hayward 
August 9, 1979 
Page 3 



A rew words . ^explanation may be in order. The data requested 
for full-time fa|ulty is very similar to that which has been collected . 
by the Chancel lor ^fetDff ice for a number of years but which was not 
collected for 1973-7:9 -due to Proposition 13 reductions* The only major 
difference relates to the detail on bonuses which was not clearly pre- 
sentad in prior reports. 

We are asking for data on part-time faculty because of objections 
raised by Community College representatives. At the time out prelimi- 
nary report on Community College salaries was presented, many Commu- 
nity College representatives, including those from the Chancellor's 
Office, complained that the data were misleading because part-time 
faculty were not included. To avoid that difficulty in the future, it 
is imperative that data on these faculty be included in next year's 
report to the Legislature. 

We are also asking for data cn administrators because of tfhe con- 
cerns expressed by both the Legislature (on the subject of academic 
administration generally) and various Community College faculty organi- 
zations. I am not sure we wrll publish any of the data on administrators 
but' we do want to be able to respond to questions should they arise. 

The final item concerns the dates for receipt of the data. As you 
know, we publish two salary reports each year. Since the University 
and the State University report to us each year by November 1, we think 
it would be appropriate to set November 1 as a reporting date (for the 
1973-79 data) for the Chancellor's Office as well. For the 1979-80 
data, we would like to have a report by March 1 so that we, may include 
~V * it in our final- report to. the Legislature. In -future years, the March 1 
data should become permanent. 

If you have any questions concerning any of these matters, please 
let me know. 




Kenneth 8. Q'Srien, Jr. 
Associate Director 

KS08:mc 
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Memorandum from Chuck Mclntyre to Kenneth B. O'Brien 
January 27, 1982 
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Stat* of California *\ ' California Community Colleges 

i . r- 

Memorandum 

♦ * 

To ' Ken 0'8rien y <s Dote : January 2,7, 1982 

Postsecondary Education Commission -V 




From : Chuck Mclntyre V °' \j .y ,1^ 

Director of Analytical Studies * J\ ±> 

L'> A V « /T\ ^ / 

Subject: COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY DATA 



FileNo "' ASU MEMO NO. 82-2 



I'd like to clarify our reporting responsibilities for the Cofarriss ion's faculty 
salary report to the Legislature. The last official communication we have on 
this matter is an August 9, 1979 letter from you which I assume is current. 

As you may know, the Fall 1981 data for our segment is being collected by a 
system implemented for the first time last Fall. Unlike past years, this new 
system co-llects unit record information on each community rollege employee. 
As in prior years, we plan to publish our own report on community college 
staffing and related factors which" <go beyond the salary data 'requested by the 
Legislature. The following reviews your specific requirements in the 1979 
letter in terms of what we are able to provide: 

FULL-TIME FACULTY 

No. Ref. Item 
in 8/9/79 ' 
Letter , 

i;-3. A listing of salary classifications (e.g., BA '+ 30, MA, "etc. ) for 
each community college district will be provided on the copy of 
the districts' salary schedule, showing the actual salary and 
number of faculty at each step of each classification. 

4. The amounts, of any stipends granted to faculty, >s extra compensa- 

tion received for educational , longevity, athletic, or added 
responsibility). It will not be possible to break down compensa- 
tions received for any one of these stipend areas or the reason . 
for granting the stipend, except that these are reportable for 
STRS and/or PERS purposes and are not part of an overload/overtime 

^ or summer session assignment. 
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No. Ref. Item 

in 8/9/79 

Letter 

5. The percentage increase in salary granted (by district) for the 

fiscal year covered. This percentage increase will be computed 
by comparing the mean district salary plus stipends alid step 
adjustments for the prior and present reporting periods. It will 
not be possible for us to compute a mean increase based solely on 
range adjustment. 

6*-8. The number, mean salary, and total dollar amount paid to district 
full-time faculty. In addition to these data, we wij^^ a 
table on total compensation of f u 1 1 -%4ma^ facu 1 tj ^m\ oh sums) base 
salary, overload assignment earnings and stipends but excludes 
fringe benefits. 



PART-TIME FACULTY 

1. The total number of part-time faculty employed by each district 
on both a headcount and full-time equivalent (FTE) basis, 

(i 

2. The mean salary paid to each headcount faculty member in each 
district. / 

The mean salary paid to»each FIE level in each district. 

The total dollar amount.,paid to all part-time faculty in each 
district* « 

A summary of the compensation plan for part-time faculty members 
in each district. This summary will show the low, mean and high 
hourly rate of compensation for each district. 



ADMINISTRATORS 

It is our understanding that the Legislature requested information only on 
faculty compensation. I'm not aware of either the UC or the CSUC segments pro- 
viding information on administrative salaries for this report. We do intend, 
however, to publish information on administrative salaries in our report. 

To' date, about 51 of the '70 districts have provided us complete data and 8 
districts have provided partial data. We have sent one follow-up letter to 
remind districts, of their December 1 deadline. We are also directly contacting 
each nonresponding district by telephone. 



3. 

4. ' 
5. 
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We expect about 55 districts to respond by February 22, allowing us about 
one week to oreoare a computer 0 analysis for your purposes. 3y the end or 
Marc? ! we expect to receive the remaining district data it which time we can 
update our analysis . 

Please let us '<now if this 'arrangement will be satisfactory. 



:c: Gus Gyi chard 

Leonard Shymoniak 
Evelyn 3eaver. 
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State of California 

Memoranda m 



California Community ColUgos 



Ken O'Brien 

Postsecondary Education Commission 




Dat» : January 27, 1982 
< RI«No.: ASU MEMO NO. 82-2 



From 



Subject: 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY DATA 



Director of Analytical Studies 



Mclntyre 




I'd like to clarify our reporting responsibilities for the Commission's faculty 
salary report to the Legislature. The last official communication we have on 
this matter is an August 9, 1979 letter from you which • I assume is current. 

As you may know, the Fall 1981 da1;a for our segment is being collected by a 
system implemented for the first time last Fall. Unlike past years, this new 
system collects unit record information on each community college employee. 
' As in prior years, we plan to publish our own report on community college 
staffing and related factors which go beyond the salary data requested by the 
Legislature. The following reviews your specific requirements in the 1979 
letter in terms of what we are able to provide: , 



1.-3. A listing of salary classifications (e.g., 8A + 30, MA, etc.-) for 
each community college district will be provided on the copy of 
the districts' salary schedule, showing the actual salary and 
number of faculty at each step of each classification. , 

4. The amounts of any stipends granted to faculty, as extra compensa- 

tion received for educational, longevity, athletic, or added 
responsibility). It will not be possible break down compensa- 
tions received for any one of these stipend areas or the reason 
.for granting the stipend, except that these are reportable for 
STRS and/or PERS purposes and are not part of an overload/overtime 
or summer session assignment. 



FULL-TIME FACULTY 



No. Ref. 
in 8/9/79 
Letter 



Item 
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No. Ref. 
in 8/9/79 
Letter 


Item 


5. 


The percentage increase in salary granted (by district) for the 
fiscal year covered. This percentage increase will be. computed m 
by comparing the mean district salary plus stipends and step 
adjustments for the prior and present reporting periods. It will 
not be possible for us to compute a mean increase based solely on 
range adjustment. 


6.-8. 

J 


The number, mean salary, and total dollar amount paid to district 
full-time faculty. In addition to these data, we will provide a 
table on total compensation of full-time faculty, which sums base 
salary, overload assignment earnings and stipends but excludes 
fringe benefits. 


PART-TIME 


• 

FACULTY 


1. 


The total number of part-time faculty employed by each district 
on both a headcount and full-time equivalent - (PTE') basis. 


2. 


The mean salary paid to each headcount faculty member in each 
district. 


3. . 


The mean salary paid to each PTE level in each district. 


I *• 


The total dollar amount paid to all part-time faculty in each 
drstrict- 


5. 


A summary of the compensation plan for part-time faculty members 
in each district. This summary will show the low, mean and high 
hourly rate of compensation for each district. 


ADMINISTRATORS 


It is our understanding that the Legislature requested information only on 
facu ty compensation. I'm not aware of either the 'JC or the CSUC segments pro- 
viding information on administrative salaries ror this report. We do intend, 
however, to publish information on administrative salaries in our report. 


To date, about 51 of the 70 districts have provided us complete data and 3 
districts have provided partial data. We have sent one follow-up letter to 
remind districts of their December 1 deadline. We are also directly contacting 
each nonresponding district by telephone. 

1 / 1 
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We expect about 55 districts to respond by February 22, allowing us about 
one week to prepare a computer analysis for your purposes. By the end of 
March, "we expect to receive the remaining district data at which time we can 
update our analysis. 

Please let us know if this arrangement will be satisfactory. 

cc: Gus Gui chard ■* 
Leonard Shymoniak 
Evelyn Beaver 
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